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EDITORIAL NOTES 


S we write the Centenary of the National Gallery is about to 
becelebrated. The foundation of the Gallery was the Angerstein 
Collection, which included Hogarth’s Marriage a la Mode 
series, Titian’s Venus and Adonis and several Claudes. Bequest 

and purchase has brought the collection to an immense size: there 
are roughly two thousand pictures, including those at the Tate. There 
are other galleries which are stronger in certain departments. Berlin 
certainly competes with us in the early Flemings ; the Prado is naturally 
stronger in Velasquez, the Mauritshuis and the Rejks in Dutch works, 
and the Italian galleries in pictures by Italian masters. It is commonly 
acknowledged that, as a comprehensive collection, illustrating the whole 
history of painting by representative works, our National Collection has 
no peer in the world. 
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JOR the acquisition of further great masterpieces the Gallery must 
J increasingly depend upon bequests. The raising of enormous sums 
such as those which were spent on the Rokeby Venus and the Holbein 
Duchess cannot be frequently undertaken. We are not sure that it is even 
desirable that competition with America for these most expensive works 
should be entered upon. It is arguable that what money is now spent 
would best be spent on the filling up of gaps and particularly of gaps 
in the representation of British painting. 
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r ; NHE greatest English masters are well represented at the National 

Gallery and at Millbank—with the possible exception of Richard 

Wilson, who (although he is still inexpensive) can be better seen in the 

Metropolitan Museum, New York. The lesser masters are not so well 
: A 
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exhibited as some of their foreign peers. In any event it is surely part 
of the function of a British National Gallery to be, if anything, more 
catholic in its presentation of the history of British art than in any other 
regard. Many of our earlier masters were portrait painters and much of 
their work is to be found in the National Portrait Gallery, hung there 
because of subject rather than because of painter. Even at that the 
record of British art is sketchy and some systematic attempt should be 
made to complete it. 
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WwW: do not think the last word about public galleries has been said 
when a National Collection of the first magnitude has been set 
going. We should even be sorry were all the good pictures in the world 
to be gradually absorbed by these vast and bewildering institutions, 
which are the reference libraries of art. We admit the case for the 
national collections ; and we would not be without our own. They make 
the finest work of all schools and centuries easily accessible to the 
greatest possible number of persons. Nevertheless it is possible to get 
a greater esthetic sensation from a smaller collection, and it is certainly 
easier to feel the full force of an artist’s personality when his works 
are hung together in large numbers and without competitive or con- 
flicting surroundings. Anyone who has ever seen the Halses at Haarlem, 
or even the modest little Watts collection in the studio at Compton, 
must have realised this. There is room, as it seems to us, for permanent 
exhibitions of both kinds. With our native artists we should aim not only 
at adequate representation in the national galleries, but at establishing, 
where they are worth it, special collections showing their work in all its 
range, and preferably situated in places where they were born or resided. 
Another instance of the sort of collection we mean is that of the work 
of H. B. Brabazon in the little memorial room at Seddlescombe, in 
Sussex. The water-colours there shown are not his best work, and he 
was not a painter of very high rank: but an impression is made there 
that never would be made by seeing two or three of his “‘ select ” paintings 
in a great Gallery, or one in each of six great Galleries. We cannot 
happily metropolize or urbanize the production of artists; it is a pity 
to do it with their works. | 
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Maine at sks tie: supplemented with photographs, has been 
proceeding in the Times with regard to the destruction of one of the 
loveliest views in London. The group made up of the Monument and the 
tower of St. Magnus the Martyr, at the north-east corner of London 
Bridge, is now completely obscured from the river by what one furious 
writer calls a Matterhorn of office buildings. His anger makes him 
overlook the fact that this particular Matterhorn is a very fine one: 
Adelaide House, designed by Sir John Burnet, one of the most interesting 
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and original big blocks in London. It is, nevertheless, a thousand pities 
that it could not have been erected elsewhere. The gradual obscuration of 
our towers is one of the greatest of London’s recent misfortunes. A 
hundred years ago the City was a city of towers. Some, with the blessings 
_ of bishops, have been pulled down ; most of them are:still there. But 
except from odd corners many of them are invisible. The high buildings 
around them block them from the view: they can only be seen at large 
if one goes up to a great height and, as it were, looks down on them: 
scarcely a proper attitude in which to contemplate towers. We talk a 
great deal about town-planning in connection with new suburbs, and 
the most modern town-planners are very fastidious about vistas, 
approaches to important groups of buildings and so on. Meanwhile the 
esthetic aspect of the ‘“‘ Heart of the Empire ” goes from bad to worse. 
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A Architecture Club’s Exhibition at Grosvenor House was opened 
on March 11th by Lord Curzon in a speech both eloquent and 
learned. We again urge those of our readers who are interested in 
modern building to make a point of visiting the show ; and it is especially 
important that it should be seen by all who have anything to do with 
building colleges or cheap houses. Such architects as Messrs. Hennell 
and James have learnt how to make the industrial suburb a thing of 
beauty. Those who prefer to flee the present and sentimentalize over 
the past will find something very rare in the extraordinary series of 
models of English and foreign cathedrals. ‘These models have been 
lent by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. They are kept in the 
Crypt and were, we believe, presented to Canterbury by the late Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, the musician. 
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Oe readers may remember that in our last issue, stimulated by an 
: American offer of a prize for a poem on the dahlia, we offered a 
prize of a back number for a poem on the artichoke. Of the entries 
which have reached us the two following appear to us to be the best. 
We should like to have divided the prize between them, but we did not 
like to tear even a back number in halves. We therefore, in the customary 
popular manner, left the decision to the Fates : they chose the Triolet. 


 f: 
“TO THE ARTICHOKE.” 
Euterpe, lyric muse divine, 
I sang to thee of birds and flowers, 
And never lacked high-sounding rhyme 
To deck my sweet poetic bowers. 
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But when I tuned my harp to sing 
The bold and brilliant dahlia, 

My harp-strings broke, thou took’st thy flight, 
And left my ode a failure. 


And now I sing the artichoke 
Euterpe, lyric muse divine, 
Surely with this I can invoke 
Thy aid of foot and rhyme. 
Pansy, daffodil, violet, rose 
Have tickled all thy Grecian nose. 
No more will please the poet’s bloom 
Of spring or summer (shall it ?). 
For I have given thee new desires 
T’ indulge the ethereal palate. 
D.R.A. 


II. 
TRIOLET. 


“* Verse on an Artichoke 
Prize, ‘‘ A back number ? ”’ 
Mercury’s All-fools’ joke 
Verse on an Artichoke ; 
Squire is a thrifty bloke 
Who wants his lumber ! 
Verse on an Artichoke 
Prize—A BACK NUMBER!!! 
Tue TRracic Poet. 


We should be glad if ‘‘ The Tragic Poet ”’ would send us his address. 
he pe commend the poems sent in by J.W.G., C.G., N.J.K., and 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


R. EDMUND BLUNDEN has been appointed Professor of English 

Literature at the University of Tokio. He succeeds Mr. Robert 

Nichols in a post which was once held by Lafcadio Hearn; and the 
. Japanese authorities are to be congratulated on their discrimination. 
A large number of Mr. Blunden’s friends and admirers gathered at a farewell 
dinner on March 11th, Mr. H. D. Henderson, editor of the Nation, in the chair. 
Speeches were made by the Chairman, Messrs. H. M. Tomlinson, H. W. Nevinson, 
A. G. Gardiner and others. Mr. Blunden was one of our earliest contributors and 
we know that thousands of our readers will join with us in hoping that his labours 
in Japan will not interfere with his creative work as a poet. 
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1 ie luncheon given by Mr. Humphrey Milford to celebrate the opening of the 
new premises (at Amen House, Warwick Square) of the Oxford University 
Press was a brilliant success. Lord Curzon took the chair ; speeches were made by 
the Primate, Mr. Asquith and Lord Balfour, and the company included many of 
the leading figures in every sphere of public activity. The superb achievements of 
the Press—not a profit-making enterprise—need not be recounted here. It is 
seldom that speeches at complimentary banquets are freed from the necessity of 
polite exaggeration, but fact in this instance was as impressive as fiction could have 
been. The new building, as is fitting, has architectural merits. 
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. HE Birmingham Advisory Art Committee’s report for the year ending 
December 31st, 1923, reveals in the second year of its existence, a very 
large growth in its scope and activities. Although the constitution of the Com- 
‘mittee frbids publication of the measures taken or advice given in the matters laid 
before it, the mere fact that it was consulted in about sixty cases by the various 
City departments relative to building works of a public or quasi-public nature, 
‘indicates the important function such a body is capable of exercising in matters of 
civic beauty. 
7) 7) 77] 
| ISS N. G. ROYDE-SMITH, who has been literary editor and problems 
editor of the Weekly Westminster since its foundation, has taken over the 
editorship of The Queen. A number of her thousands of grateful competitors have 
joined together to organise a tribute to her. Mr. de la Mare, Miss Macaulay and 
Miss Ethel Sidgwick are amongst the members of the Committee. Communica- 
‘tions should be addressed to Mr. Frank Sidgwick, 3, Adam Street, Adelphi. 
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IVE drypoint etchings by Mr. Percy Smith have recently been published by 
F Messrs. Colnaghi and Co. under the title of “‘ Wuthering Heights.” Though 
inspired by and toa point illustrative of the novel, they are not illustrations. The 
artistic excellence of the series is extremely high, perhaps the best being the last, 
entitled ‘‘ Passing Storms.” Only twenty-five impressions were made of each, 
after which the plates were cancelled. 
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COMPANION series to the ‘ Bankside Acting Shakespeare,” resembling the 

latter in idea but with a slight difference in form, is being issued by Wells, 
Gardner, Darton & Co. The new series is called “ The Bankside Playbooks,”’ its 
first three volumes being The Shoemaker’s Holiday, by 'Thomas Dekker, The Sisters, 
by James Shirley, and The Knight of the Burning Pestle, by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Like the Shakespeare series, the present one is intended to offer an acting version 
for amateurs of these early plays. | 
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FITTING and practical memorial to Lord Byron on the centenary of his 

death is a campaign being conducted for a fund for the 500,000 Greek refugees 
now in such acute distress. It is proposed to establish in Greece a special memorial 
feeding centre for these unfortunates. Although the Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission of the League of Nations is at work on a scheme for a permanent settlement, 
the succour which is now so urgent must come from private charities. 

The Committee for the campaign consists of Lord Crewe, Edmund Gosse, 
Thomas Hardy, E.V. Lucas, John Masefield, Gilbert Murray,Sir Owen Seaman and 
J. St. Loe Strachey. Donations, which should be marked ‘‘ Byron Memorial,” 
should be sent to Sir Maurice Bonham Carter, K.C.B., Imperial War Relief Fund, 
General Buildings, Adelphi. 
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XXX—MUIRHEAD BONE 
by Powys Evans 
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Mountain Burtal 
Pp: up the cairn upon the screes 


That take the break of day ; 
Outside the town, above decrees, 
His body shall decay. 


The wind shall eat him where he lies, 
The snow shall wash him clean, 

His pain shall lie beneath the skies, 
As though it had not been. 


He asked no shelter from the rains, 
Of men around the fire; 

He passed, like gales against the panes, 
In faith and in desire. 


_ Life gave him passion, overmuch ; 
Life burnt him to the bone, 

Life made him fearless, and for such 
Heap up the shale and stone. 


DOROTHY WELLESLEY 


If I Had a Garden 


F I had a garden, 
| Fe would blossom there, 


Lavender would grow there ; 
There would be sweet william, 
Rank on rank of it ; 
There would be rosemary, 

A grey-green bank of it ; 
There would be snap-dragon, 
O, such a show there !— 
Heads down, busily, 

Yellow bees would go there. 
If I had a garden, 

Bryony would wander there ; 
There would be wall-flowers 
Scrambling up the wall ; 
Warm in the sunshine, 
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Golden in the sunshine, 

Warm ragged clumps of it 

Clinging to the wall. 

And there would be tulips, 

Straight and tall, 

Standing up bravely, 

Backs to the wall— 

Red and yellow heads against the old grey wall. 


If I had a garden, 

You would come there ; 

O, how you would love it, 

You with your fancies, 

Flowers which had grown there. 
If you would come there, 

I would pick you pansies, / 
Velvet pansies to hold to your breast. 

And we would be alone there, 

Quietly alone there, 

Alone with the bees and the flowers and the sunshine .. . 
Alone, and at rest. ? 


A. A. MILNE 


Ezght Sonnets 


iL 


HAT are these isotropes of thee, O God, 
That walk the streets and for a time uphold 
Man-faces to the sun, then in the mold 
Lie eaten ? What these, squeezing through the sod, 
These wriggling shapes? ‘These rocks that cannot bud 
Or stir in the hanging darkness but more cold, 
More dark, lie like embedded bulls, their outlines bold 
Stamped on the air the vanished Hunter trod? 


Fanfare of horns! Who’s hunting on this ball ?. 
Whose chase these myriad shapes fleeing the mind ? 
Sun, earth and moon—motes blown before that call ! 
Stags, eagles, leopards, trees, worms wriggling blind ! 
These rocks—great igneous shadows that do fall 

On burning hills! Who follows close behind ? 
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Be strange no more until that brief night come 

Whose active dark death’s cipher midnight dims, 

Its only torch the whiteness of your limbs, 

And its sole progress your heart’s muffled drum. 

No more to my entreating words be dumb ; 

Earth shuts her solitary eye, above it brims 

The invading dusk. See where pale Hesperus swims 
Whose fragile beams the earth’s dark contours plumb ! 


So tremble on the verge of me this night 
Streaming to meet thee! Following thy lucent eyes 
Thy body like a cloud of doves in flight 

Presses against those glimmering snowy skies 
Which are the spaces of my skin, whose white 
Infinity hides where the Sun’s fire lies. 


Iil. 


When, solitary, the hours I live again 

So few, so brief, that I with thee have spent, 

And how in trembling happiness I went, 

And how, returning, I was ever fain 

To hide from my own heart its aching pain, 

I feel like some old hunter who to his tent 

Retiring sits in the dark—eyes closed—back bent 
Arched like those fires brightening on heaven’s plain. 


Then so great melancholy my soul fills 

That even thus far thou art removed from me, 
Nay, farther than the stars are from the hills, 
So far that I no more thy face shall see, 

I cannot move or weep. Creation stills, 

My shining meteor hopes to darkness flee. 


IV. 
Study on the letter “ S.”’ 


In a green hollow like a black S lay 

A sheet of water. On surrounding knolls 

Waved vivid Spring ; smooth as a carpet rolls 
The grass down to that glittering Snake, that day 
Fallen from heaven whose coils cloud dully gray 
Or shoot dark steely sparks; it surface scrolls 
The hanging tree ; startling the water-voles 

The gardener’s Shadow falls and moves away ! 
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Her striped Skirt billowing out of the empty sky, 
She came and sat beneath the heavenly tree, 
That glittering snake coiled bright within her eye, 
Her bosom fluttered in the chill greenery 

Like a warm youngling bird. She could not fly : 
Spring waved around bright nets of necromancy. 


V. 


One Sunday in Regent’s Park sheltering, I saw 

A jaguar black as the storm. There it had been 
Ten years, and for ten years daily had seen 

In sun and rain crowds gather to watch the raw 
Gobbets of meat thrust in its clutching paw. 
Snarling, that beast, rubbing its iron screen, 
Slouched up and down. White faces crowding in 
Stared, wedged like teeth within the day’s dark jaw. 


Slowly that park turned from the Sun, grew cold 

(The cage, itself caged, spinning to and fro !) 

And still I stared . . . Ten years ! Married ! Grown old ! 
“Come, Mr. Aubrey Smith, get up and go!” 

Beast stared at beast. Our eyeballs round and bold 
Glittered like suns with a chained leaping glow. 


VI. 


The soul of my beloved on a horse 

Calm, tranquil and unhappy rode the air, 

They were a still, an incorruptible pair ; 

Dark elms broke in faint green about their course, 
Silent bright yellow flame burned on the gorse. 
In pygmy clouds my breath curled on that bare 
February day. Voiceless I did stare 

On earth and sky—invisible their source ! 


Her face it was the tranquil face of God, 

On the still air a wreath of pain and joy, 

She was the Flower, and earth and sky the sod! 
Thus soul and flesh, in lovely strange alloy, 

Spring smiling through earth’s winter highway trod. 


VII. 


Thou art so quiet a thing in any crowd 

That like some flower hidden in the grass 

The feet of thousands thy small face might pass, 
And thy still smile be lost in laughter loud. 
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In this assembly, this dark nimbus cloud 

A shaft of honey sunlight like a glass 

Revealed thy lovely profile ah! but alas ! 

Like some snow peak wrapped'in day’s dying shroud ! 


Then in profoundest joy I turned away : 

I was a mariner who on the wave 

Sees the bright glint of supernatural day, 
Briefly it stays gilding his body’s grave— 
Bright green abysses tumble into gray 

And the dark crowded winds together rave ! 


VIII. 


In kissing thee ’twas not our lips that met, 

I have kissed others lust of flesh I know, 

But I did love thee my beloved so 

That on thy lips my spirit did forget 

All other life and dwelt with thee. Not yet 

Do I remember how we came to grow 

Like stones and trees ; alien I saw thee go 

Far off from me. With tears thine eyes were wet. 


How shall we live throughout another day 
Who once together were in Paradise ? 
Here is no woodland grove, no sunny bay 
Where the sea rocking mingles with our sighs, 
No promotory blue where smiling play 
Like fabled gods spirits in our disguise. 
W. J. TURNER 


THREE EPIGRAMS 


On an Inn called “‘ The Rose Revived” — 


A pretty name to hear : 
Yet dark and dusty are your rooms, 
And cheerless is your cheer. 


\ YOU call yourself ‘‘ the Rose revived ”’ ; 


You give a wretched meal by day, 
By night a stony bed :— 

Then let the rose go unrevived ;— 
Revive your guests instead. 
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Invitation to Death 


(To one who had composed the writer’s epitaph). 


Since you have made this epitaph for me, 
I long for death :—’Tis writ so charmingly. 


On a Book of Posthumous Poems 


These verses, friend, pray read indulgently ; 
They’re orphans, and deserve your charity. 
H.V.JS. 


On a Sudden Disturbance 
A TUMULT in the kitchen ! Cup and cup 


Ring out their protest. Glasses jingling wake 
The silence, and the Dutch clock chokes a tick. 
The candle flickers, and down droops the wick. 
The grey cat starts and stiffly arches up, 
And wonders wild eyed at the noise they make. 


Tumult grows silent. Kettle gently sings. 

The candle burns with steady flame and takes 

The leaping shadows from the wall, and draws 

Them firm and still. The cat with outstretched paws 
Purrs by the fender dreaming happy things. 

Bravely the kettle thrills and bubbling makes 

A firesong. Glasses gleam ; the china winks 

In flamelight ; and the Dutch clock stares and thinks. 


V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY 


The Bowling Green 


ay O carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run, 
How many make the hour full complete ; 
How many hours bring about the day ; 


How many—” 
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“‘ Fred, try and put your wood between these two ; a 
See my hand? That’s jack-high. 
These two are ours. 
Try and put one here.” 


I look up from my corner in the shade: 
The smooth, level spaces of the lawn 
Stretch away to the yews at the end: 
The flowers at the foot of the yews 
Hang their heads pitifully 

In the hot sunshine. 

It is very still— 

Not a leaf stirs, not a sound, 

Not a bird flutters in the heavy chestnuts above, 
Or sings in the yews. 

Only, far away in the valley somewhere 
Smothered and faint, 

A cuckoo calls once, 

And a moment after 

The village clock strikes half-past three. 


The men stand at the jack-end of the rink 
In the sun, : 

Coats off, hands on hips, 

Or falling loosely at their sides, 

Watching, waiting ; 

At their feet 

The bowls lie clustered 

Round the little white jack. 


At the playing end, 

Not three yards from where I sit 

A young lad stoops : 

Bends one knee forward : 
Straightens the other leg behind him 
Presents the ball : 
Se, eee 

He is lithe and slim 

With little clenched hips ; 

When he bends to play 

The muscles ripple along his back 
Half-seen beneath his shirt. 

He is fair, with clear blue eyes 

And golden hair and dusky skin, 

An English lad. 


The slow black ball sweeps cleanly over the grass : 
Its cheeks seem to cling to the turf 
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Caressingly. 

It lists in with a wide gracious curve 
Towards the goal at the end. 

The players call and chaff 

As the wood comes in to its rest 

A foot from the jack. 


‘““, . . How many days will finish up the year ; 
How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the times : 
So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I contemplate ; 

So many hours must I sport myself ;—”’ 


“Try and come down the pitch to about here 
Before you list—”’ 


“So minutes, hours, days, months, and years, 
Passed over to the end they were created, 
Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave.” 


“Yes, if you were to put a wood in here, 

Just kiss and touch him away and settle here yourself 
We'd win the end. 

Could you do it, d’you think ? 

Try. Allow plenty of land.” 


This game traditional ! This English scene !|— 


Ah, what does it matter, 

What does it matter, I cry inwardly, 

The separate life— 

The pain—the fret—the heartache ° 

We are the things we love 

More than we know. 

This peaceful afternoon, these silent trees, 
This distant cuckoo-call, 

This chiming clock, 

This book upon my knee 

Wherein all England lives, 

This group of players on an English lawn— 
These things are all the best of me! 

And always they have been, 

Always will be ; 

And always somehow, somewhere, 

(If love be aught) 


I shall have part in them ! 
GEORGE VILLIERS 
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FOUR CARTOONS 


By Will Dyson 
I. Mr. Cunninghame Graham and the Labour Party. The distinguished writer is exhibited 


> 


port them as ardently in 


permit him to sup 
in darker days 


their prosperity as he did i 


doubting whether his sense of the Picturesque will 
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r and Professor Tonks, to be exact) almost 
regretting their refusal to go over to the more Revolutionary Body. ~ 


Il. Die-hards of the New English (Mr. Wilson Stee 
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STAATSOPERANALS 
HAMLET 
vow het 

| VRE SHAKES? 
TRAGMEVOLFER 


MadERNER 
PRdBDUKTION 
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Ill. Strange thought upon seeing English theatrical celebrities 
performance ; Mr. Selver to Mr. Playfair : 


Paul Selver, adapted for the English stage by 


at a stock German Shakespearean 
“Why not an English version—translated by 
Nigel Playfair—there’s money in it !” 
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IV. Ibsenism and the English Stage 
r: “See, Master, the leaven is working at last !” 


Mr. A- 
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EX toe 


By SYLVIA LYND 


CROSS the crowded teashop he was aware of two eyes watching 
him, large dark eyes that were brilliant with excitement. At the 
same moment he recognised Mrs. Alladale and his pleasure was 
mingled with a little unexamined puzzle of surprise that her 

recognition of himself was so unfeignedly joyous. He had known her to be 
gracious and pretty as she spoke a few words with him when they met at 
parties in London; but she had never asked him to her house, never 
shown any personal interest in him whatever. So little had she been 
interested, indeed, that he had been unable to feel anything but the 
remotest admiration for her—a tribute as formal as the passing of a vote 
of thanks at acommittee. His vanity saw to that. He understood perfectly 
the attitude of the poet who said : ‘‘ If she be not fair for me, what care 
I how fair she be?” As soon think of falling in love with Mrs. Alladale 
as with—as with—oh, well, say Mary Pickford. Grown men did not do 
these things. If a photograph that moved, and rolled its eyes, and 
laughed, could become suddenly a creature of flesh and blood, descend 
from the screen, advance upon him through the auditorium, cry out his 
name with a delighted voice and seem about to fling her arms round 
his neck—that would be another matter. He realised as he rose from his 
chair that that was what was happening. Only Mrs. Alladale was not 
advancing towards him. He was advancing towards her. 

“How delightful,” she cried, really too soon, while he was still 
twisting his way among the little tables, “‘ How delightful to see you in 
Florence.” 

It made him glow with pleasure to be welcomed so ostentatiously. 
Yet he was conscious of being puzzled. He could find in himself no 
answering enthusiasm. Without excessive modesty he knew that little 
George Bingham of the Education Office was not the sort of person to 
cause delight to the beautiful Mrs. Alladale. The embarrassing possibility 
occurred to him that she had mistaken him for someone else. But no, 
she was saying to her companions, “‘ Let me introduce Mr. Bingham,” 
and he found himself shaking hands with a little old Englishman with 
an eyeglass, Captain Wallace, a young Italian whose name he did not 
catch, and a crop-haired girl in a bright red jumper whom he perceived 
at a glance to be an American and an art student. Her name was Miss 
Bolst. ‘‘ Have you been here long ? ” Mrs. Alladale was asking him, and, 
while he answered that he had only arrived that morning, was threading 
her voice through his with little ecstatic exclamations of pleasure. ‘‘ This 
is too delightful. We must find you a chair. What a crowded place this 
is,” and in Italian to the proprietor who was standing near in a tightly- 
buttoned, tight-waisted frock coat, ‘‘ A chair for this gentleman, please.” 
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George Bingham shook his wits awake. However surprised, he was at 
least man enough to make the most of his good fortune. 

‘‘ How splendidly lucky for me to meet you here,” he said. 

“ Oh, everyone meets at Doney’s sooner or later,” cried Mrs. Alladale, 
and added, “Ah, here’s a chair for you. Now we can all have tea together.” 

‘““How do you like Florence?” asked little old Captain Wallace. 
“ Been here before ? ”’ 

George admitted that it was his first visit and that he had been to the 
Uffizzi that morning. 

“ Seeing those pictures for the first time,” said the American girl, 
“ why, it’s like falling on old friends’ necks.”’ 

“ Yes, yes, like meeting them alive and well,” said Captain Wallace, 
“ after a long separation.” 

They asked George Bingham if he were making a special study of 
anything. And George replied that he was a simple tourist, a borrowed 
Baedeker for the year 1909 in one pocket, and “‘ Italian Self-taught,” in 
the other. ‘‘ Tourists—well, there’s nothing better than just watching 
the life in the streets of a new country. Better than a theatre.” 

Though he sat silent for the most part, putting into his mouth at 
intervals one of the little mouth-sized cakes that Miss Bolst had gone to 
the counter to choose for them, George Bingham felt himself to be the 
success of the party. Mrs. Alladale’s dark eyes constantly enveloped him 
in happy glances, however her lips and ears might be engaged with the 
other three. It was as if he and the beautiful mature woman shared a 
secret unknown to the others. George Bingham wished he could guess 
what the secret was. 

When tea was finished and they rose to go, Mrs. Alladale told him 
that she was living in a villa out at Fiesole. In the street she bade good- 
bye to the others and, ‘‘ Mr. Bingham will put me into my tram,” she 
said. 

_ With a feeling of being an impostor George accompanied her. If it 
hadn’t been for that feeling his pleasure would have been intense. But 
there was no reason, none, why this tall, beautiful, graceful woman in 
her dark, distinguished clothes should make him the object of her con- 
spicuous favour. He felt altogether inadequate. His pale grey eyes could 
not provide any reflex for the intense glances her dark ones gave him. 
The brilliance of her presence increased his sense of dullness and futility. 

She was talking to him about Florence, telling him what he must not 
miss and wherein his Baedeker was now out of date and unhelpful. She 
told him how the noontide siesta would cut into his time for sight- 
seeing, pointed out the Sforza lamp and the Palazzo d’Avanzati and 
so brought him to where the Fiesole tram starts beside the great marble 
cliff of the cathedral. 

“‘ You’ll come and see me? ”’ she said, taking leave of him. “‘ There 
are such heaps of things I want to talk about, I’ve been away more than 
six months, you know. You'll have to come to Fiesole. Come and dine 
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with me. We'll dine at the hotel and then come back and make coffee | 
at my little villa—Villano Margherita—just at the back of the Villa 
Medici. I live all alone there. You can’t miss it. I haven’t much to offer — 
you but a superb view. And the jasmine is still in flower. I was in the 
mountains all the summer, and I’m going down to Rome and on to 
Sicily soon. When will you come ? ” 

George with great presence of mind said, ‘‘ To-morrow.” Mrs. Alladale 
was obviously pleased. ‘‘ How lovely—how very nice of you—I shall look 
forward to seeing you so much.” 

The little tram tottered away, hugging the cliff of the Duomo, and 
George Bingham walked to his hotel in the twilight. How beautiful it 
was, how romantic! If only he could by some efflorescence of the 
imagination become part of its romance and beauty ! Mrs. Alladale was 
part of it. The secrets of night, of jewelled light, of whispering, laughing 
voices, of rose-red carnations were her secrets. But he was only an 
onlooker, an outsider. If he were not shut out he should not be so aware 
of the beautiful appearance of things and the contrasting cold emptiness 
that took the place of a bounding warmth in his breast. The fine pure 
beauty of Florence and the rich cosmopolitan beauty of Mrs. Alladale 
made him feel like a pressed flower among growing ones. 

Hitherto he had not been unhappy. He had lived safely and unevent- 
fully. He had played reserve in the house eleven and taken a scholarship 
at Merton. He had passed with requisite efficiency into the Education 
Office. His only anxiety had been the health of his invalid mother, a 
charming old lady to whom he was devoted. During the War he had 
learned to drill and shoot with the utmost sincerity, but he had never 
been called on to do more than sit beside a searchlight for the last 
twelve months of the conflict. He lived in rather elegant rooms in Queen 
Anne Street. His housekeeping was done for him by an excellent widow 
who had been cook to his mother and had married a policeman. He 
spent the week-ends with his mother at Weybridge. He was thirty-two 
and looked about twenty-six. His health never troubled him except for 
heavy colds in the winter, and even those never went on to his chest. 
Reviewing his life he could not call himself unhappy, and he had hitherto 
called himself happy; now seeing the lights in the dark Arno and- 
listening to the plucking of the inevitable guitars, he realised that his 
had been a purely negative existence—neither happy nor unhappy—just 
nothing at all. Deeply discontented with himself, he went to bed. | 

Next morning, returning from the San Marco, and going for lunch 
into a restaurant on the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele, he found Captain 
Wallace seated in a corner reading an Italian newspaper. 

““Ah, ha, my dear chap,” the brown-skinned, crumpled little man 
hailed him, “ looking for something to eat ? Come to my table and let 
me expound the mysteries of the menu—la carta.” 

George Bingham obediently sat down opposite him, and Captain 
Wallace discoursed about food for the next twenty minutes, selected his 
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lunch for him, and ordered for them both a flask of chianti. George 
marvelled at his friendliness, at his unfeigned desire to talk to his young 
compatriot. The Captain was a dapper old man. George Bingham 
wondered how long ago he had left the army, and why he had left it. 
Perhaps in Crimean days, George thought. He was very ancient. George 
was sure that he had done no work for fifty years. He had the garrulous- 
ness and the inquisitiveness of the idler. Probably a small fixed income 
and a life spent in following the English colony from Bordighera to 
Florence and from Florence to Naples, thought George. Captain Wallace 
talked of the exchange, and with considerable excitement of the shocking 
increase in prices. 

“Those who remember Italy in pre-war days, my dear boy—you could 
live in a Palazzo like a prince for three hundred a year—and how much 
do you think one paid a servant ?”’ 

Rome, he told his young friend, was too dear and too noisy for life 
to be pleasant in it. ‘‘ Now here in Florence there isn’t a stranger comes 
to the place without your seeing him. Teatime in Doney’s, sooner or 
later there he’ll be. We are one big house-party. Rome’s too big, too 
big and noisy altogether.” 

And now, George Bingham felt sure of it, the old man was approaching 
the nucleus of the conversation. He leant confidently across the table 
and settled his eyeglass in its socket with a little flourish that indicated 
indubitably the direction of Fiesole. 

*‘ La bella Signora, she’s goin’ on to Rome next month she tells me. 
Know her well in England, I suppose ? When do you dine with her ? ” 

George Bingham said briefly that he was dining there that night. He 
had a desire to be reserved with this old man, though he knew there was 
no danger of his giving away a confidence, since nothing can be got 
from nothing. 

‘* A charming creature,”’ said Captain Wallace decisively, “‘ a charming 
creature,” and then returned to the attack, “‘ Known her well in England, 
I suppose?” 

George, increasing his air of caution, replied that he had known her 
very little. 

‘“ A woman of considerable social standing,’ 
** Bound to have been. Not a doubt of it.” 

George said he had always got the impression that Mrs. Alladale was 
a great success socially. 

*« Not a doubt of it,’’ said Captain Wallace, ‘‘ Mrs. Leslie Alladale, 
I’ve seen her picture in the papers—a very pretty picture. What’s she 
doing out here ? ”’ 

The question was sudden and necessitated the refixing of the eyeglass. 

George, impenetrable as ever, said he did not know. 

The Captain screwed his face into sceptical wrinkles. : 

“Une mystére,” he said with great satisfaction, ‘a very easily solved 
mystery. Now what is the only possible reason for a charming woman 
like that to be trapesing about the Continent all alone ?” 


bd 


said Captain Wallace. 
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He posed the question. George Bingham, feeling at once inquisitive, 
' a blockhead, and resentful that Mrs. Alladale should be made the subject 
of prying chatter, replied with an almost snubbing indifference again 
that he did not know. 

“Ah, my dear boy,” said Captaim Wallace, ‘‘ when you’ve seen as 
many days in the world as I have you'll find there is only one answer to 
every question where a beautiful woman is concerned. ‘The answer to 
the Question Woman, my dear boy, is Man. There’s a Mister Alladale, 
I may suppose ? ” 

George replied that he believed there was and found himself adding 
that Mr. Alladale, he believed, was rich—something in the City—and that 
Mrs. Alladale had always gone about alone. 

‘“‘ Alone?’ up went the Captain’s eyebrows and out popped the 
eyeglass. d 

‘* Without Alladale,”’ George said with irritation. . 

‘“‘ Ah ha,” said the Captain refixing his glass. George had the sensation 
that he was being pumped. Until that moment he had not recollected 
the existence of a Mr. Alladale. 

‘* Now, what is the reason,” said Captain Wallace, his eyes bright with 
the disinterested joy of the scandal-monger, “‘ what is the reason for the 
absence of Alladale from the side of his lovely and alluring spouse ? ” 

George remained sulkily and ignorantly silent. 

“* Obviously because they don’t get on together. And why do they not 
get on together ? Clearly you or I would get on admirably with Mrs. 
Alladale. ‘The reason must be—well, we can guess the reason.” 

George could not guess. He felt base, but he was curious. “‘ We haven’t 
seen Mr. Alladale, you know,”’ he said. 

“True,” said Captain Wallace, ‘‘ we have not seen Mr. Alladale. But 
we will assume for purposes of argument that his wife is not particularly 
interested in him. But then who is she interested in? Not a breath of 
scandal, not one breath of scandal has attached to her out here, I assure 
you,” he dropped his voice. ‘‘ If it had, I should have heard it. All the 


same,”’ he added, “‘ there is bound to be someone. Beautiful creature in 
the prime of life—I’ll tell you something else about her.” | 4 

George loathed himself for what he felt to be eavesdropping and yet— 
in reality his yesterday’s acquaintance with Captain Wallace was already 
a more intimate one than his five years’ acquaintance with Mrs. Alladale. 

“She lives up there,” the Captain was saying, “‘ in a little villano all 
by herself. Pretty little place. Has a maid in to mend and dust and that 
sort of thing ; but sleeps by herself at night. It isn’t safe. There isn’t a 
country in Europe where that sort of thing is safe since the War. Doubt 
if it ever was safe. Gambling with destiny, I call it. Simply gambling 
with destiny. A beautiful woman all alone up there. Reported rich—all 
foreigners reported rich. It isn’t safe. I’ve said to her half-a-dozen 
times ‘ Dear lady, it isn’t safe. I lie awake at night on account of it.’ 
She laughs at me. But she knows that I’m perfectly right.’ He leant 
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across the table. ‘‘ She doesn’t care,” he said emphatically, ‘‘ she simply 
doesn’t care. Now, what,” he asked, “‘ could make a woman like that not 
Bee nether someone broke in, stole her pearls and battered her brains 
out?” 

George was unable to guess. 

‘““Why—because she’s unhappy,” the Captain expounded, still 
triumphantly. “ There’s only one reason for such senseless recklessness. 
It’s damnable. The husband ought to have more decent feeling. Still, 
it’s not on his account she has come out here—since you tell me they’ve 
been more or less separated for years.”’ 

George made a sound of protest, but the Captain did not heed him. 

* There’s the heart of my story,” he said in triumph, “ there’s the one 
and only inevitable explanation—a love affair—an unhappy love affair— 
there’s never any other explanation where a beautiful womanis concerned. 
Of course,”’ he gave a little laugh, “‘ it isn’t always necessarily the same 
love affair.”’ 

George was relieved at the arrival of the waiter with la nota. He would 
have been chagrined had the interruption come sooner ; but, as it was, 
he felt he still retained a wrapping of spiritual dignity. He had not at 
any rate attempted to prolong the Captain’s conversation. ‘‘ Well, we 
shall meet again,” said the old man lifting a hand in benediction, ‘‘ in 
Doney’s or somewhere else. One is always running into people in 
Florence.’’ He resumed the reading of his paper and George Bingham 
walked away. The Captain’s gossip, though it was only the expression 
of a theory, filled the young man’s heart with tenderness for Mrs. 
Alladale. Why had she been so friendly to him ? It was not, as the old 
man perhaps hinted, that she perceived in him the outline of a new lover 
No, George was too honest a fellow for such self-flattery as that. Why, 
then ? Why, then? It struck him that Captain Wallace was jealous of 
the singular honour of Mrs. Alladale’s notice. Oh, well—let it remain a 
mystery. All he wanted was to protect and adore her, to protect and 
adore her. 3 

He was impatient for dinner time. He could not attend to churches 
and pictures until he had seen her. He felt that she had some message 
for him, some communication to make to him, some use to put him tos 
but he could not guess what. The Captain’s speculations aroused all his 
recollections of Mrs. Alladale in London. Had any name been coupled 
with hers there ? He could not recollect it. Crowded rooms came before 
his eyes—the Moffats, Lady Moreton’s, a concert in Wigmore Street, a 
private view of the London Group—but if she had been accompanied 
anywhere George had never noticed her companion. He had gazed at 
her as if she were a star—a thing impersonal and splendid. And now, 
however close to him she might stoop out of the evening sky, he could 
not change his vision. 

When at last the little tram had trailed up the hill to Fiesole, he found 
Mrs. Alladale waiting for him on the hotel terrace in the yellow evening 
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sunshine. She was wearing a white dress and a white shawl and a sprig | 
of white jasmine in her dark hair. It was with the enthusiasm of the day — 
before that she welcomed him. 

‘“ It’s so warm and beautiful still, I said we’d dine out of doors. I was 
sure you would like it.” 

Spring is the “‘ season” in Fiesole, so the hotel in September was 
empty. They had the terrace to themselves. George Bingham looked 
down across the valley at Florence, across the smoke of grey olive trees 
and the black geometrical shapes of the cypress, black triangular cypresses, 
smoke-vague olives—-and the white-walled houses with their flat roofs, 
golden in the evening light. The vine-wreathed canopy of the terrace 
made a dark frame for the landscape. Just below, steeply and deeply 
below, was a little garden, paved with grey flagstones. There were stone 
bowls containing little pools of water, dark-leaved tropical plants in grey 
stone vases, and thin pale grey cats prowling about softly as smoke 
among them. Mist covered the distant Arno. The copper-red dome of 
the Cathedral glowed above it. George Bingham gazed at the landscape 
and Mrs. Alladale gazed at George Bingham with rapture in her eyes. 

They dined upon sardines, soup, spaghetti, roast chicken, salad and 
cheese. They drank Orvieto wine. And Mrs. Alladale talked eagerly the 
whole time—of food—the exchange—the sights and customs of the 
country—as she had talked the day before—as Captain Wallace had 
talked at lunch time—as all travellers talk at all times. But while she 
talked her face had the disproportionate eagerness and excitement that the 
young man had noticed from the beginning. 

‘“* Come,” she said at length, “‘ it will soon be getting chilly. Come and 
have coffee at my villano.” 

She moved across the garden with steps that seemed to restrain her 
eagerness. A dusty lane leading from the dusty road brought them to a 
little white-walled flat-roofed house, folded in between two taller houses. 
Mrs. Alladale opened the door with her key and led the young man into 
a slip of shadowed hall. 

“‘T hire this place furnished,” said Mrs. Alladale, ‘‘ it belongs to a 
friend of Miss Bolst’s. It’s pretty, I think. There’s the terrace view again, 
you see. This is my living room. Do sit down. Do smoke. The coffee 
will be ready—well it won’t be ready for at least twelve minutes.” 

She moved about the room lighting four candles and the blue wisp of 
flame beneath the glass funnel of a coffee machine. George smoked and 
watched her. Beside him the large open window showed a translucent 
sky and yellow lights became every moment more numerous in the plain. 
Suddenly out of the intense shadow and small stabbings of light she 
addressed him. 

“Well, I’ve talked enough. It’s for you to begin now. Tell me who 
you’ve seen in London. I’ve been away a lifetime.” 

Without Captain Wallace’s interpretation George Bingham might have 


been careless in his answering. As it was he felt like an actor who has 
heard his cue. 
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“ All the people in London that I’ve met,” he began, “ seem very dull, 
colourless creatures compared with . . . Florence. . . .” He was too 
shy to say “ you ” with frank gallantry. 

‘‘ But distance lends enchantment, you know.” 

George saw an obvious opening for something about enchantment not 
necessarily needing distance ; but he was not clever at that sort of thing. 
He said, ‘* Who is it I’m to tell you about ? ” and his brain cried silently 
“Who? Who?” 

“ Oh, about everyone,” said Mrs. Alladale lightly, tapping the glass 
funnel of the coffee machine with her fingers. She was smiling ; but 
those tapping fingers said “‘ Hurry up.” 

“ IT was at Alice Moffat’s a week ago.” 

“‘ A week ago,” murmured Mrs. Alladale. 

““ She was in very good form. She told several amusing stories.” 

‘* New stories ? ”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ Well . . . most of them were new.’ 

“* What was she wearing ?”’ said Mrs. Alladale. 

George Bingham felt that he was not being a success. 

“‘ Some sort of bluish thing, I think,” he said lamely, ‘“‘ and she’d a 
gold thing tied round her head.” 

Mrs. Alladale’s laugh made the spirit flame flicker. 

‘* Splendid,” she cried. ‘‘ Who else was there ? ”’ 

*““ Oh, the Crouches, the O’Rourkes, Tom Dyce, all the usual people. 
Jack Moreton brought his bride. Elmer Seton was there, fatter than ever. 
O’Rourke is in business now and says he prefers City men to gentlemen 
any day of the week.” 

‘ He can afford to say so with his grandfather in the House of Lords,” 
said Mrs. Alladale. “ ‘Tell me about them. Go on.” 

** Mrs. O’Rourke’s dress,’ said George Bingham, “‘ was a sort of tube 
the colour of those flowers they grow in cottage window-boxes. You 
know the kind—shaped like convolvuluses—but they aren’t convolvuluses 
—-striped a sort of red purple colour.” 

** Petunia,” said Mrs. Alladale. ‘‘ Go on.” 

George Bingham knew he had not told the essential thing yet. He 
wished Mrs. Alladale would say warm, warmer, or cold, cold, free-eezing 
as the children do when they play “‘ Hunt the thimble.”’ When he talked 
about Mr. O’Rourke he knew that he was freezing. 

** Crouch has published a new novel,” he said sien 

‘‘ Yes, I saw it reviewed somewhere,”’ said Mrs. Alladale blowing out 
the little spirit flame and drawing the coffee cups nearer to her, __ 

‘“‘ It seems to be better than his last one,’’ said George (“‘ freezing, 
simply freezing,”’ he shouted at himself). _ cee 

Mrs. Alladale poured out the coffee with a meditative smile. ‘ So 
Elmer Seton ’s fatter than ever,” she said. ‘‘ He must be very fat.” 

“He is,” said George (could this be the explanation ?). He sought 
about for a phrase and said, “‘ He has the Continental shirt front—shaped 
like a robin’s you know.” 
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Mrs. Alladale laughed merrily. The thing was incredible—yet George — 
was old enough to know that the fancies of love nearly always are. 

‘The Continental shirt front,” she repeated enjoyingly. 

‘* Alice Moffat said that of him,” said George, honest as ever. 

‘Yes. It’s the sort of thing Alice Moffat does say.”” She handed the 
little cup to George Bingham. ‘‘ Who else did you say was there ? 4 

‘“‘'That’s every one, I think,” said George, wrinkling his forehead 
vaguely . . . ‘‘ except Jack Moreton and his brand new bride.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Alladale, “‘ tell me about her. Sugar? . . . Not 
sugar,” she withdrew the little silver bowl. ‘“‘ What did she wear ? Not 
petunia, I’m sure.” as 

‘No, it certainly wasn’t petunia,” said the young man smiling and 
feeling that after all he had been a success, ‘‘ it was—something white, 
I think. I don’t remember,”’ he ended lamely. 

‘“‘ Goodness, poor girl, not to be remembered,” said Mrs. Alladale 
mockingly. ‘‘ How is Lady Moreton ?”’ she briskly added. 

‘‘ T haven’t seen her since July,” said George sipping his coffee, “ not 
since Jack’s wedding.” 

“‘ Oh, were you at the wedding ?”’ asked Mrs. Alladale, sipping too. 
“Who was there ? How did it go?” 

“* Oh, there was a most tremendous mob. Jack looked superbly bored 
as usual.” 

““Oh, he looked superbly bored as usual did he?” echoed Mrs. 
Alladale, and her eyes added a sparkle as of wit to George Bingham’s 
plain statement. | 

“* Lady Moreton was magnificent, of course. She was in great feather 
about it.”’ ism 

“* Literally, so I should imagine.” 

“ They were talking of selling Howe, you know.” 

“Yes, I knew they contemplated that this winter.” 

“Jack wouldn’t have cared if they had—at least so Simon Ellis-Jones 
was telling me.” 

“They ought to have sold immediately after the War if they wanted 
to make money,” said Mrs. Alladale. 

“Oh, well, he’s provided for, for life now,” said the young man. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Alladale. 

“Coal,” said George, “a ward in Chancery, ‘no encumbrances’ — 
Alice Moffat said. She’s pretty too.”’ 
_ Mrs. Alladale reached for his cup. ‘‘ More coffee ? Is she dark or fair ? — 
What a silly question ! ” 

“ Fair, at least . . . ” he paused and laughed, “‘ yes, she certainly is 
fair. She thinks Jack the cleverest man in the world.” 

‘Don’t you think him clever ?” asked Mrs. Alladale. 


“ Well, no,” the young man meditated, “‘ clever is too small a word.” 
he finally added. 
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-Mrs. Alladale smiled at something that she thought of, then she said, 
“ Well, she’ll be very happy—as long as she thinks that. It’s nice to be 
young and pretty and rich and at the beginning of things—thinking one’s 
husband the cleverest man in the world, you know.” She laughed. 

George Bingham wondered what she wanted him to say next. 

“ Jack’s hung fire for a long time as a prospective bridegroom,” he 
said, “‘ Lady Moreton was getting desperate, Simon Ellis-Jones told me. 
She was saying Jack would have to leave the army and look for work . . .” 

Mrs. Alladale did not appear to be listening. She was looking at the 
square of the open window where, burning dimly against the candle- 
light, the stars were showing over Florence. 

Perhaps she wanted him to begin about Elmer Seton again. ‘‘ Elmer 
Seton,” he said, but her eyes did not turn from the window and the 
laughter had gone out of her face. 

He put down his coffee cup and stood up. 

‘ It’s time for me to say good-bye,” he said. 

Mrs. Alladale rose too. 

“It has been so nice, seeing you,” she said formally. 

_ ‘This was the Mrs. Alladale whom he had known in London—gracious, 
beautiful but remote. 

-“* Good-bye,”’ he said turning to the door. 
“Pll bring a light,” said Mrs. Alladale, “‘ or you won’t be able to find 
your hat.” | | | | 

She picked up one of the candles and stood in the doorway. 
~ “When you are back in England,” she said, ‘‘ remember me to everyone 
won’t you?” | baie | 
~ “T will, indeed.” | | 
~ *“'To Alice Moffat, and the Crouches, and the O’Rourkes, and Jack 
Moreton and everybody.” 

- “ And Elmer Seton and Lady Moreton? ” asked George. 

“No,” again mockery, a rather sad mockery came into her face, “ I 
don’t think you need remember me to Lady Moreton.” 

George Bingham had an inspiration. | 

“ TT] tell them what a lovely life you live out here.” 

““Do,”’ said Mrs. Alladale suddenly bright and laughing again. ‘‘ Do. 
Tell them all. Tell everyone. Tell them everything about me. Keep my 
memory green. Tell them about the petunia tube thing I wore and about 
the gold thing tied round my head, and about the bad dinner and the 
squalid view and how Captain Wallace thinks I’ll be murdered here some 
night in my lonely bed.” ae: 

*¢ Tl] tell them,” said the young man confused by the radiance of her 
image. oe 

sfheeaicin bet everything,” cried Mrs. Alladale. ‘‘ Remember me to 
them all. Remember that the jasmine is in flower and how bright the stars 
are over Florence.” ere oe 
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By J. C. SQUIRE. 
V—THE CEMETERY 


I 


T is possible to have a great reputation in letters and yet make very 
little money. It is possible to have a fairly respectable reputation. 
and make hardly any money at all. This is especially so with poets. 
Lionel Crewe was a poet. 

From time to time he had published a book in prose. None of these 
had been novels. There was a dialogue on zsthetics, a small monograph 
on Michael Angelo, a collection of essays on Life and Art, and a volume 
of rather solid reprinted reviews. These works had been treated with 
consideration by all the reputable critics, and with deference by those 
who will treat anything with deference if they are sure at once that it is 
intelligent and that it cannot possibly be popular. They said that he had 
‘* a distinguished mind ” ; his sober reflections gave them an opportunity 
to talk about intuition, abstract reality, Croce and Bergson ; the normal 
reader, perusing these comments in a slightly bewildered way, was 
given the impression that he was hopelessly beyond the pale. Yet even 
those who used Crewe’s speculations as a smoke-screen always gave their 
reviews some such heading as “‘ The Prose of a Poet.”” Nobody else 
appeared to read this prose at all, and whenever Crewe found that 
someone had read one of these books he sadly assumed that the gentleman 
(for it was never a lady) had been the recipient of a review copy. Sales 
were negligible. The booksellers were slightly bitten once, but not again ; 
and no two of these works were issued with the same publisher’s imprint. 

Even the poems had appeared with a variety of publishers, and even 
these were far from lucrative. Two of Crewe’s early books had gone into 
a second edition, but no more. Extension Lecturers who discussed 
Modern Literature never talked about his books, and there was no 
demand for them in the shops just before Christmas. Habitual critics 
of poetry usually talked of him with respect when they remembered him ; 
though they always kept review copies of his books, they did not often 
refer to them. His first book of lyrics had been received with some 
warmth and then forgotten ; when he followed it up with a play called 
Artaxerxes everybody said it ought to be staged; but when it was 
staged, by a Society, for one performance, nobody went to see it. He 
drove steadily on, now with a book of Elegies, now with a dramatic 
monologue in blank verse, now with a narrative poem concerning 
Tristram and Iseult or Paris and Helen. The corpus of his works had 
become considerable ; his standing was respectable ; his earnings, as we 
have said, were negligible. Men conversing about him would say that he 
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was good but somehow dull ; they admired him when they were reading 
him, but when they were not reading him they didn’t want to read him. 
There was a lack of fascination about him; he wanted aerating ; the 
acuter diagnosed a disease which manifested itself by many symptoms. 
He was at once genuine and derivative ; his expression was in a manner 
his own, yet constantly reminiscent of the great dead, and the more 
elderly dead, Milton, Dante, Goethe and Wordsworth, in particular ; 
he lacked always the last touches of fire, of accuracy and of music ; and 
he was oddly out of touch with his contemporaries. His works might 
have been written thirty years earlier ; and it must be admitted that if 
his contemporaries showed little interest in him he displayed a similar 
indifference to them. Not usually given to irony, Crewe would sometimes 
smile to himself when he saw that some new anthologist had once more 
copied the same two familiar selections instead of referring directly to his 
books ; it did not occur to him that anthologists automatically assumed 
that two poems from Crewe would be enough and knew that no-one 
would complain of the absence of more. For Crewe cherished, in his 
quiet way, a very good opinion of his own powers and performance. 
Few, probably, suspected how good was his opinion of himself. He 
did not boast or, unless invited, even talk about his writings. Most of 
his acquaintances thought him modest. He seldom entertained in his own 
flat ; his most frequent visitors were a few old college friends who swore 
by him, believed him to be a great poet (if unreadable by persons so 
stupid as themselves) and far better than all the fashionable scribblers 
whose names filled people’s mouths. Nevertheless he ‘‘ floated about ”’ 
a good deal; he never refused an invitation to attend a dinner or sit on 
a committee ; and only the acutest, whose acuteness was born of sympathy, 
and whose sympathy bred silence also, perceived that when, politely and 
tranquilly, he took his place among his fellows, he did so as one who 
felt himself entitled to be invited anywhere, and was secretly justified by 
the conviction that his rightful place was with his peers at the head of 
any table. They were right. Neglect annoyed him a little. He had 
seldom read his juniors, except occasionally in magazines, since he was 
twenty-five, and he was now fifty; he was not jealous of them, but 
thought them very trivial, and entirely lacking in both management and 
magnificence ; it certainly seemed absurd that people should chatter 
about them so much, and he could not conceal from himself that when- 
ever he was able to say about one of these, “ I’m afraid I don’t know his 
work very well’ it gave him a certain pleasure. There were those, the 
simpler and less cultivated of the persons he encountered, who were 
mpressed by this; there were elderly circles where, although he was 
not read, his name was vaguely known, but which had not yet heard 
-umour of his juniors, more celebrated in another world. Yet it would 
ye giving a false impression to suggest that he brooded overmuch. He 
was really devoted to his art and quite convinced that he was the 
successor and equal of all the great poets, and that more than any other 
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living man he would have been the chosen companion and comprehending 
friend of Coleridge, Arnold and Shakespeare. When he thought of his” 
career as a career in a competition he was consoled by the certainty that — 
he was in the end bound to win it. His own age might have under-rated 
him at thirty and at forty; if he lived long enough his work would 
survive the flashy ephemerides ; in any event he would be a classic after 
his death. Meanwhile, having an income, he could afford to wait ; and 
it was something that the wiser heads among his own contemporaries 
had’a regard for him. He smiled now and then when he got a letter from 
no matter whom saying: ‘“‘ I may be a fogy, but I find your work much 
more satisfying and substantial than all this young stuff.”” The most 
devastating of the criticisms made about him in an opposite sense, he 
naturally never heard ; they were confined to conversation. | 
He was fifty—he had always had a fifty-ish air about him—when the 
first serious turning point of his life came; for it had not seriously 
deranged him when the only woman to whom he had ever proposed had 
refused him. In brief, he lost all his money. An oilfield was devastated 
by an army, a republic defaulted, a managing director absconded, and 
Lionel Crewe, after half a life dedicated to Art, had to get a job. It was 
a distasteful business to look for one; it involved making humble 
requests to rather coarse literary friends upon whom he had liked 
privately, always strictly privately, to look down, men who always 
obtusely failed to see that they ought to treat him with a certain deference. 
With whatever reluctance, he swallowed his pride and set about it. 
There was nothing for it but something connected with literature ; the 
spontaneous and quixotic offer of an old friend, who had heard of his 
misfortune, to teach him the work of an indigo importer could not be 
accepted, and he began a progress through every office in Fleet Street 
where he knew anybody. His reception was uniformly cordial until his 
mission was known, when smiles and delicate compliments gave way to 
head waggings, anxious frowns, lip-pursings, and promises to “‘ look out 
for something.” A few novels to review was all that his trip brought 
him, and he was wondering whether to advertise for a secretaryship, 
when he happened to meet a man, a politico-literary peer in point of 
fact, in the reading room of the club. Accident brought out his circum- 
stances ; an introduction was offered and gratefully accepted ; and after 
lunch next day Crewe went off again in good hopes of getting something 
out of the editor of The Morning Sun, as staid, solid and influential a 
daily newspaper as any in England. He was shown up into a panelled 
room where a youngish man with a bald forehead and pince-nez sat, 
holding the torn-open note in his hand. It was the celebrated Mr. J. 
Willis Wills, a Power in the Land. ; 
As Mr. Wills was not inhuman the interview was not without its 
embarrassment for him. It is not pleasant to have a proud, cultivated 
and accomplished gentleman suing one, with whatever air of assumed 
coolness, for a job of almost any sort. Mr. Wills did not display his 
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embarrassment and Lionel Crewe did not perceive it. Mr. Wills was, in 
fact, of the two far the more percipient. It did not, for example, take him 
long to decide, in spite of Crewe’s assertion that he was willing to do 
anything, that he was actually qualified to do virtually nothing. “ Not 
politics, I suppose?”’ asked Mr. Wills. ‘‘ No, of course not politics,” 
replied Crewe. Mr. Wills’s thoughts scurried round like eager birds 
looking for an opening in a cage. The drama, the music, the pictures : 
these were all covered and one couldn’t sack a promising subordinate 
to oblige a friend’s friend. Crewe was patently (he could not hoodwink 
himself) not the man for a special reporter ; he had no office training 
which would enable him to devil for the working staff. However, Charity 
will find out the way. Mr. Wills had an idea. He smiled brightly and 
firmly slapped an open palm on his desk : “‘ I’ve got it,” he said, ‘‘ there’s 
the Cemetery. There’s a lot to be done there and we can keep you busy 
for a long time.’ He added, remembering with whom he was dealing, 
“ If you’d consent to do that, we’d really be most exceedingly grateful.” 


II. 


_ The cemetery, graveyard, mausoleum, catacomb or morgue in a news- 
paper office is a department whose existence might be deduced more 
widely than it is. Eminent men seldom give three days’ clear notice of 
their impending deaths ; not only that, but they have a habit of dying 
at the most inconvenient hours from the Fleet Street point of view. They 
will drop dead from heart disease at eleven o’clock on a Sunday night ; 
or their sudden disappearance in mid-Atlantic will be reported just when 
all competent hands are busy coping with a political crisis. Some of 
them complicate matters still further by giving scarcely any particulars 
about their lives and performances in the handy reference books. Never- 
theless, choose they their moments never so awkwardly, they cannot 
outmaneeuvre the vigilant hawks of the Press. They may die when they 
will : the next editions will contain full summaries of their careers, cool 
and considered estimates of their wisdom and stature. The public, sleek 
tyrant, takes what it gets as a matter of course. Cesar clad in purple, 
certainly did not bother as to who fished the murex up ; if he wanted 
nightingales’ tongues all the year round, he got them; he would have 
been annoyed if they were not there. The gross and unwondering 
[sraelites took manna in the wilderness as a matter of course, and asked 
no questions about watet from the rock: that was Moses’s job, and what 
on earth was he good for if he could not do that ? The parallel need 
not be carried farther; but the miracles of the press need a certain 
umount of preparation. Those obituaries, of three inches or three 
solumns, which so promptly and comprehensively recite the birth and 
achievements of the dead, are not composed whilst the printer stands 
waiting. Those lists of dates and publications, speeches and appoint- 
ments, those copious summaries of the upward struggles of Prime 
Ministers and artists, Lunacy Commissioners and Artillery Colonels, are 
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not the spontaneous effusions of omniscience. They are written in 
advance, kept ready in galley proof, so that the printer can get to work — 
as soon as the fatal news comes in. And naturally, since men often 
survive their first fame for many years, they are from time to time brought 

up to date. 

That was the task to which Lionel Crewe was consigned. He was, 
Mr. Wills saw suddenly, obviously a safe man, as well as an educated 
man. ‘“‘ You will find them all, ” he said, ‘‘ in pigeon-holes arranged 
alphabetically. You need not worry about the politicians, bishops and so 
on; confine yourself to the literary men, the painters (if you feel equal 
to them) and the scholars. I’m afraid some of them are very old. Give 
yourself a free hand. Where you feel inclined, write a whole new notice. 
See to it that a man’s obituary is suitably enlarged where he has become 
much more important since he was last attended to. Where you can 
introduce something from personal knowledge, do.” 

“‘ T think,” said Crewe, ‘‘ I know the sort of thing.” 

“Yes, of course you do. You’ve probably read thousands of them. 
My assistant, Mr. Hughes, will introduce you to the composing room, 
and if you find yourself in any difficulty he’ll be able to put you right. 
You might just, as a matter of form, show him your first specimen, but 
I’m sure it will be alright.” | 

With the rest of that conversation we need not detain ourselves. The 
first example, the subject of which was dictated by Hughes, was thoroughly 
satisfactory. Mr. Hughes was a cheery journalist with a respect for men 
of letters, and Crewe warmed to his kindness. Crewe’s corrections and 
additions to the yellow strip of print that was given to him were so 
extensive that Mr. Hughes deemed it necessary to set the whole thing 
over again and get a clean proof for filing. ‘‘ It saves time later,” he 
explained ; ‘‘ speeds up the setting and gives us the measurement in 
advance. Slight corrections don’t, of course, matter. Well, you will be 
all right here now, won’t you? Just get on with it as you think fit. Ring 
if you are out of paper or the fire wants making up ; and let Mr. Donkin 
have any stuff you want set. They’ll probably come up for three or four 
small notices in the course of the day; if you’re still here you might 
as well just have a look at them to see that they're alright. But these 
devils nearly always insist on dying just as we’re going to press.” 

He banged the door and disappeared. 


rh. 


It was a high room and quiet. The sun came in over the neighbouring 
roofs. Crewe sat down, stood up irresolutely, and sat down again, turning 
his chair to face the long wall, which, from window to door, and from 
ceiling to floor, was covered with wooden drawers, bearing lettered labels, 
varying in antiquity. There suddenly came over him a feeling of awe 
as he gazed at that great flat honeycomb of the predestinate dead. He 
wondered whether those rosy-cheeked men, riding now, or walking the 
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streets, haranguing crowds or suavely conversing in offices, would turn 
pale if they could visualise this place where they were all already in the 
past tense. ‘he sample which he had just revised—the corpse was a 
vociferous elderly critic, probably taking the chair at a public dinner. 
that very night—had begun with: “It is with very great regret that 
we record the death of ”’ ; it was full of chilling preterites and pluperfects ; 
and it ended with a sentence beginning ‘“‘ The deceased gentleman was 
twice married.” Here, embraced within a few cubic feet, was the 
memento mori for thousands : a spectacle which, by telescoping history, 
reduced all human effort and ambition to nullity. Ten years of striving 
and plotting, desperate travelling and talking, might pass; or twenty 
years ; but then, with absolute certainty, out would come the drawer, 
the folder, the long slip, and what was determined would be done. 
These notices took upon themselves the similitude of vague vigilant 
animals waiting unseen in their holes, motionless and sleepless, for the 
moment to pounce where there was never defence. Beyond the individuals, 
he reflected, here was the Age itself, already dead and gone, beaten down 
and dismissed ;_ then he smiled ironically, as he reflected that it would 
indulge in one slight reprisal on its successor by perpetuating, in its 
self-written epitaphs, its own complacencies and its own common- 
places. “ Ab-Ad,”’ “‘ Ock-Oll””: what a magazine ! So Crewe’s thoughts 
wandered, whilst the dust specks wandered in the mild sun-rays ; then 
he pulled himself together, reminded himself that he had a living to 
earn, and resolved to begin looking for his confreres under letter “‘ A.” 
He pulled out the first drawer, which was high up, got it down, flapped 
up a number of blue cardboard jackets, opened one and saw a proof and 
some cuttings, and then was struck by an idea. He felt a little sickness 
in the pit of his stomach and then he felt himself blush. He recoiled 
and stood still, his eye fixed on a drawer in the second row down. It 
was labelled ‘‘ By-Cru ”’ and it stood out before his gaze as though it 
alone were in focus and all the rest in a mist. 

“ By.” “Bywater” perhaps. ‘‘ Cru,” Cruden ; Cruden’s Concordance ; 
possibly a descendant in the army. And in between them, with great 
and small, long and short, the one which mattered more than all the rest 
put together. There, somewhere, was the Sun’s verdict on Lionel Crewe, 
stowed away, forgotten, until the day when it also should be needed. 
A proof of type like the rest, cold, fixed, retrospective, checking off in 
brief statements all that his dreams had meant to him, the evidence of 
an artist sandwiched, possibly, between the obituaries of two wholesale 
srocers. The blood went to his head, and his heart beat rapidly. He 
simply must have a look at it. Attempting an air of unconcern—for men 
do not reserve all their histrionics for company—he pulled out the 
drawer and carried it to the table. 

For a minute he could not find what he was seeking. The thought 
srossed his mind that perhaps the whole truth was that his contemporaries 
did not really suppose him worth recording at all; but, come, this was 
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too much, this was impossible ! He turned them over again and came 
to a thin folder which he had missed, outside which was written “Creswell, 
Crether, Crew, Crewe.’’ His hands trembled as he opened it. He noticed 
that Admiral Crether, of whom he had never heard, had two long galleys 
to himself, and he could not resist, already, a novel pang of jealousy 
and a protesting snort. Was he here? Yes, here he was. One strip ;_ his 
name at the top ; about five inches of type. A date at the end was four 
years past. 3 

Walking about the room, he read it at great speed. As he read, his 
step quickened and his mouth tightened. He looked through it again, 
more slowly, and then laid it on the table. “‘ It’s scandalous,” he cried, 
** it’s abominable.” 

“It’s so utterly stupid and ignorant,”’ he cried, and paused again. 

“‘T can’t expect everyone to agree, but it’s patently absurd. It’s so 
damned unjust,”’ he wailed. You could not hope for fine criticism in an 
obituary written by some odd hack turned on to the job, but the Sun 
really was expected to maintain a certain standard. It had a responsibility 
towards itself and its readers, and its readers had faith in it. The other 
obituaries he had glanced at had, on the whole, been sound and fair ; 
the one he had brought up to date had been a really creditable and 
balanced criticism of a man who had enjoyed more reputation than he 
deserved. ‘‘ Just like my luck,” muttered Crewe, who was always frank 
with himself about his luck, though he had never specifically complained 
to others. And he visualised all respectable England reading this coarse 
and careless rubbish at its breakfast tables, and confirmed for life in its 
habit of neglecting and underestimating the works of Lionel Crewe, the 
solidest, most durable poet of his time. Then, with the ground failin 
beneath his feet, he had the horrid thought that, after all, things nee 
not always come right, even in the end. He had always been supported 
by the consoling conviction that posterity would rectify the wrongs of 
the present. He might be outshone by a thousand charlatans now, but 
his death would be a signal for a re-estimate; he would be in the 
Pantheon as long as civilisation lasted. As he looked at the dreadful 
dismissal of the late Mr. Crewe even this hope wavered. Surely this, in 
so authoritative a quarter, might damp down all curiosity about him, 
warn off all investigators: then time might pass and he might be 
relegated for ever to the limbo where even Herrick, who lived in an age 
of few poets, had once been hidden for over a century. It was cruel ! It 
was beastly! It was not to be borne! Tastes might differ but the 
grotesque was the grotesque. These calculated damnings with faint 
praise burnt word for word into his mind. He could shut his eyes to 
see them in bright letters : “‘ Crewe’s thought always had a certain kind 
of distinction and his language a certain kind of dignity. . . . His style 
was distinctly derivative. . . . He showed little originality in his choice 
of subjects. . . . He was out of touch with the main movements in 
contemporary literature ; his imagery was on the conventional side, his 
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psychology can only be described as distinctly on the beaten track, and 
there was a savour of academic eloquence about his writing. . . . His 
verse was not unmusical, but it was not conspicuously musical; at 
moments he seemed to glimpse heights which he never achieved. . . . 
It might have been better for him if he had never read Milton and 
Wordsworth. . . . There was perhaps a considerable poet buried in him, 
but something—perhaps a lack of direct contact with life as men live it— 
seemed to prevent his disinterment. . . . He will be remembered, if he 
is remembered at all, as a gifted man who never failed in his regard for 
the great traditions of letters, and a poet who in one or two lyrics showed 
what, in happier circumstances, he might have achieved. . . . Of his 
prose works, which included a good deal of the best and most useful 
kind of literary journalism, the most conspicuous is perhaps the mono- 
graph on Michael Angelo, which resumes very succinctly the main facts 
of the great painter’s life character and influence and which well deserves 
to be reprinted... .”’ 

How utterly wretched! This, as a description of a life of devoted 
service to letters! Crewe paced and paced the room and then, with a 
gesture of despair, took up his hat and went out to lunch. As an after- 
thought he carried the offensive proof with him ; he set it before him at 
the luncheon table and mused. There were additions to it in a neat 
small hand ; it struck him, after some contemplation, that the hand was 
one which he could imitate. 

The thought was no sooner entertained than repelled in horror. 
“‘ Forger,”’ cried an inner voice, ‘‘ how could you think of such a thing ! ”’ 

Very depressed, he abandoned the idea, went back to his work, and 
carried on. Yet, when he left the office, and again next morning, the 
temptation recurred insistently. ‘“‘ You can do nobody any harm,” urged 
another inner voice, “ and you will be doing a service to the cause of 
truth.” The pressure was never intermitted and at last, after a week, he 
yielded. 

Almost without intending it, he began by striking out a few words, 
an operation the performance of which did not need any simulation at 
all. “‘ His thought had always a certain kind of distinction and his 
language a certain kind of dignity.” What was the meaning of that 
grudging qualification ? how could it be justified ? why should the Sun 
make a fool of itself by printing anything so stupid? He hesitated ; 
then he drew out his fountain pen in order to strike out “a certain 

kind of ” in two places. Surely, he thought, there was nothing wrong in 
that ; he was merely doing his duty to this obituary as he had been 
instructed to do it to them all. He gazed ; he paused ; he acted. 


IV. 


Each day for several weeks, in the midst of a conscientious application 
to his regular labours, Crewe took down the file which contained his own 
little slip, reconsidered it, and amended it in the interests of mere truth. 
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A “ scarcely ’’ went, an “ almost ”’ went, a “ rather ”’ went, and various 
qualifications such as “if he is remembered at all.” Fora time he confined 
himself to simple excisions ; but when he had cut out all that he was 
inclined to cut out, the notice, shorter even that it was to begin with, 
was still very unsatisfactory. He was, both instinctively and deliberately, 
a man of great intellectual integrity. He had no desire to cheat or get 
more than his due; he thought as much (he told himself) about the 
prestige and responsibility of the Sun as he did about his own reputation. 
It was really a wrong thing that what was, in such matters and on such 
occasions, the highest national authority, inspiring much of the metro- 
politan and virtually all the provincial and colonial press, should provide 
an inaccurate and incompetent record. Patently, in his own case as much 


as in others, it was his duty as a man whom the Sun trusted as an expert, 


to improve this ridiculous screed and bring it nearer the plain 
facts. Some improvements were quite obvious and very few days 
had passed before he made them. He hesitated slightly before 
his first employment of the false handwriting; but he was soon 
persuaded that the end justified the means, since the end was 
the mere avoidance, by eschewing his own hand, of a very unlikely 
discussion originating one could hardly guess where, but certainly 


in some quarter not properly equipped for a literary controversy. 


“There was a savour of academic eloquence about his writing !’’ Hang 
it all, this showed a plain misapprehension of indisputable facts ! Had 
he not always quite deliberately aimed at that loftiness of expression 


which he believed to be the proper vesture of the Muse ? Had he not. 


consciously stood as an opponent of the modern tendency towards a flat 


conversationalism in movement and vocabulary ? Had he not always 
been ready with clear-cut grounds even for the employment of a certain 
measure of archaism? This obituary had obviously been written by 
some unthinking parrot of a man who had merely repeated what he had 


heard from parties on whom Crewe had always frowned and who were, 
as he thought, responsible for the degeneration and disintegration of | 


English literature. He would leave the truth, he decided, but place it in| 


its proper aspect. He deleted that sentence about academic eloquence 


and substituted : ‘‘ he maintained, both in his theory and in his practice, 
that most modern writers have made a fatal mistake in throwing over- 


f 


board half the resonance of the great tongue which they have inherited, 
and in his longer works, he deliberately, and almost alone in his generation, 
endeavoured, as the greatest of our poets endeavoured before him, to” 
clothe high thoughts in high language. He did not, in fact, disdain organ" 


music.” The same fact was stated ; no new judgment was expressed ; 


the thing was merely put accurately. Similar modifications he introduced 


into the reference to his choice of subjects. Why this assumption that 


the greatest subjects in the world had been exhausted ? Had not Milton’ 


thought of reviving the Arthurian legends, and had not the nineteenth 


century revived them? Why should Swinburne write the hundredth 
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Tristram poem and he not the hundred-and-first ? Why this idiotic 
assumption that the immortal myth of Helen of Troy could not be 
tefertilised by the thought and feeling of each successive generation ? 
Each day for several weeks he altered here a little and there a little, 
in minute writing on the ample margins. He brought almost every 
sentence of this critical summary into a closer relation with indisputable 
truth ; then it occurred to him that not a single point that had been 
made had been illustrated by quotation. It was clear that, from any 
point of view, obituary criticism, like any other criticism, must be more 
informative, interesting and convincing, if the points were adequately 
illustrated. Crewe knew his own poems by heart, and he was at no loss 
for admirable quotations—how well they looked out of their contexts, he 
could not help thinking—to display all the principal characteristics of 
his art. He quoted a peroration on which he had always prided himself ; 
a description of one of his classical heroines ; a passage which showed 
(for this, surely, had to be demonstrated too) that, when there was fitting 
occasion, he could be colloquially simple with the best of them; and a 
whole short lyric which exhibited an especially neglected branch of his 
activity. This done (not, it must be realised, without long delays, fresh 
considerations, new and carefully weighed out decisions) he added two 
representative quotations from his philosophic pieces, necessary to show 
his creative work in its right relief. Now and again he would add also 
some fact which had been omitted; there were particulars as to his 
friendships ; there were a few maxims on which he had always prided 
himself and which he believed to be salutary. All this, he was persuaded, 
was not so much dictated by egotistic motives as by the assurance that 
the cause in which he believed stood in need of propaganda. Was it 
not reasonable that, finally, he should round off the incomplete statement 
by references to what were evidently the tenets of one or two of his 
poetic contemporaries, who had a different theory of expression ; 
references that were, of course, not hostile, but merely by way of 
definition. : 
__ Three months had passed since he had begun work in the Cemetery. 
He had earned his keep, he flattered himself ; all the literary biographies 
in those rows of berths were now polished and up to date ; and his own 
was now as good as the others. It was not, of course, either as full or 
as laudatory as it would have been had another person, familiar with his 
works, written it. But at least bare justice had been done, and, though 
it was difficult to calculate the precise gross length of the scores of 
additions which now covered the blank yellow stretch of unprinted galley, 
the five inches had probably been expanded into a full column, a column 
worthy of three rows of headlines. He read it through for the last time 
one summer day, just before lunch, and replaced it in its nook determined 
not again to disturb it. Full of the subject he left his room and the 
building, and walked down to Blackfriars Bridge, where he automatically 
leant upon the parapet of the Embankment and looked at the swirling 
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waters of high tide. He felt strangely detached from life; void of all 
impulse towards further original creation ; looking forward to nothing. 

Suddenly a strange idea took possession of him. He had prepared for 
his death: why not die? Thirty years of jealousies and resentments 
came to a head in him. These people had ignored and deprecated him 
all these years, chasing after every sort of will o’ the wisp whilst they 
were blind to the radiance of his own steady lamp. Why not teach them 
a lesson ? Why not show them that they had fatuously ignored a Master 
living amongst them. Once that Sun obituary had appeared none of 
them would ever dare be half hearted again about him; they would 
know and they would have to reorientate themselves. 

There was the water. He could not swim, and he had the will to sink. 
It was only one movement over the stones and he would fall and drown. 
He could, if he liked, leave a message on the bank ; but that was hardly 
necessary. Just that little action, and to-morrow’s Sun would promulgate 
the fact of his eminence, the names of all his books, the signal grandeur 
of his finest passages, to every educated household in the country. Yes ; 
this was the natural sequel to his preparations, the final polish of his 
justifiable revenge. He placed a hand upon the parapet and prepared to 
scramble over to his death. 

At this moment he heard voices, quite close to him. A young man and 
a young woman had come into the same bay, and were talking to each 
other affectionately but intelligently. ‘‘ Look at the sun on the red sails 
of those barges,” the girl suddenly said, “isn’t it lovely!’ Crewe 
involuntarily looked at the sunlight, which he had not noticed all day, 
fostering the rich red-brown of the sails ; and a pang shot through his 
heart. Other similar passages followed, making a similar impression on 
him and then, strikingly if unoriginally, to the evident admiration of her 
companion, the girl broke out with, “‘ Well, we may be hard up, but it’s 
good to be alive!” 

The phrase was not new to Lionel Crewe. But somehow he had never 
properly taken it in before. He was on the verge of suicide and it assumed 
a new force. Good to be alive ; yes, it was good to be alive ! There was 
the sun, there were the barges ; there were the stone walls and the water 
poppling past them, there were the people and the trams, the farther shore 
and the sky. They all shone with beauty and mystery, and as, with 
palpitating heart, he drank the spectacle in, his thought began ranging 
the whole universe of his experience. Life ; how multitudinous and how 
rich it was! His own hand, lying on the stone, was a wonder. Every- 
thing he had ever seen was a wonder. There were all the continents 
and cities, rivers and forests ; all the busy millions of men in their fields 
and factories ; all the seas and their ships, all the deserts and their secrets. 
There was day with its radiance and night with its softness and stars ; 
there were the seasons: spring, with its burst of green buds from the 
black trees, summer and its succession of the insects and flowers, autumn 
and its harvest moon and leaf-strewn pools, winter and its miraculous 
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frosts. Beyond all these symbols, to be contemplated in Life alone, was 
the mystery of eternity, of the roots from which sprang every planet and 
every blossom and every human soul. : 

Lionel Crewe was excited as he had never been excited before. He 
reached out to grasp all things, and to mould them all to his song. A 
new neighbour broke his thought and he returned to earth to remember 
his preposterous resolve He had been going to his death ; and why ? 
Simply for fame, a fame which he would not see, and a fame which 
must at best be fleeting in comparison with the life of the earth, itself a 
thing of no duration. In a hundred years all his critics, rivals and friends 
would be dead; some, by a minority, would still be remembered. In 
three hundred years that company, with or without his own name, 
would be much sparser. In a thousand years ? Well, but in ten thousand ? 
The very fame of Homer, he saw, would dwindle and die in a geological 
age ; what did it matter, whether long or short ? He was bothering, he 
now knew, over something that did not matter, employing complicated 
_ stratagems to entrap something that would vanish when it was caught. 
“God,” he muttered to himself, ‘‘ what a fool I have been!’ With a 
new wisdom in his eyes and a half smile on his lips he turned from the 
wall and walked northward. 

He went into a public house, had a glass of beer and a sandwich, and 
hurried back to the Sun office. The nearer he approached it the faster 
he went ; and, once inside the building, he began leaping up the stairs 
three at a time. Turning the first corner he bumped violently into some- 
body, nearly knocking him over. It was Mr. Hughes, as cheerful as ever. 

* Hallo,”’ said Mr. Hughes, “‘ forgotten something ?”’ “ No,” cried 
Crewe, racing past him with an apology, “‘ remembered something.” Up 
four flights he went, along the corridor, round the corner, and into his 
familiar headquarters. The very room seemed to greet him with a new 
friendliness, as though knowing that he had thrown off the burdens both 
of life and of his subterfuge. He slapped down his hat, flung off his 
coat, pulled down the Gali dossier, yee Ga out the much tinkered 
obituary, and set to work with a gusto such as he had never before known. 
His first action was to shear off the whole bottom of the proof with the 
scissors ; this removed at one stroke nine tenth of his elaborate additions. 
Next he blocked out every other addition he had made ; and finally he 
set himself to reduce the notice to the shortest reasonable dimensions. 
Having done this he was still not satisfied. This, after all, was only a 
game. He was full of poetry now; it sang it in his head, superb stuff 
with unprecedented rhythms ; he felt the necessity of saying, for the 
sheer sake of saying, what he thought of his previous aims and achieve- 
ments. ‘‘ Rather an academic artificer than a poet,” he wrote in, still 
employing the calligraphy of his old deceit. “‘ Mr. Crewe’s work was 
all bred out of books,” he wrote ; and “‘ concoction not inspiration 1s 
the word that occurs to one.” A few adjectives such as “ pompous,”’ 
“‘ dull ” and “‘ wooden ” were discreetly sprinkled about, and he looked 
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at the completed work with a smile of satisfaction. The first Lionel 
Crewe had now been described as he deserved. 

He had finished for the day. He strode out. He was going to begin 
a new career forthwith; the hidden springs of his nature had been 
unsealed and he was not going to care a dump what anyone, living or 
unborn, would say about him. He returned to his lodgings to enjoy the 
prospect: Unhappily we shall never know what he would have made 
of it, for he died that evening of heart failure. 

The news reached the Sun offices late, through a Press Agency. The 
person in charge was an underling ; he sent a menial upstairs for Lionel 
Crewe’s obituary, glanced at it, and sent it down to the printer. Next 
morning it appeared, and the small world that bothered about such things 
was profoundly shocked. Crewe had some genuine admirers, not of the 
first order of percipience ; there were many other people who respected 
him without admiring him ; there was a third class of people who had 
never read a line he had written but were quite prepared to join in any 
campaign on behalf of the maltreated Muses against the pachydermatous 
Philistines. The first section started the row; the other two sections 
willingly enough joined in. A great writer, they said, had been treated 
unpardonably by a great newspaper; the only possible reply was a © 
mass meeting of sympathisers. ‘he meeting was held ; a Crewe Society 
was formed ; various members engaged themselves to write at length, — 
in all the best quarters, on the signal merits of Crewe’s work ; and, in © 
five minutes, it was arranged that a memorial edition should be published, 
and that the Dean of Westminster would be asked to admit a tablet into 
the Poets’ Corner in the Abbey. This request, owing to lack of space 
and the blind faith that the Dean could not help reposing on the edicts 
of the Sun, was refused ; the subscriptions were diverted to a statue in 
a Bayswater Square. The din made was so great that the general public | 
bought Crewe’s works in large numbers, and he was established, for at 
least a century, as part of the canon of English literature. 
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BYRON 


By PRINCE D. S. MIRSKY 


YRON ! What a name for foreign ears ! How often has not it 

been coupled with Shakespeare’s to figure in the eyes of an 

admiring Continent the twin summits of English poetry! How 

many times have not German professors exerted their eloquence 
to prove without the suspicion of a smile that after all Shakespeare was 
the greater of the two. For certainly, no English writer except Shakes- 
peare has ever had a place in European opinion as solid and as 
unquestioned as Byron’s. No English writer, not even Shakespeare, 
lived to see his continental fame attain such heights. No writer on 
record, English or Continental, acquired that fame so early and so easily. 
He was not thirty when Goethe, then the Prince of the International 
Commonwealth of letters, pronounced him to be the only living writer 
_ to be mentioned in one breath with Goethe’s own supreme self. Nor 
was this reputation short-lived; it may quite recently have waned 
(especially in France), but when, some twenty years ago an important 
Russo-German publishing firm started a series of the World’s greatest 
writers in Russian translations, among the first four names to be 
included in the list were Shakespeare and Byron. 

In England the state of things is notoriously different. If the aggregate 
English poetry-reading public were asked to name in order of importance 
the eight greatest English poets of the last century and a half Byron 
would stand a poor chance of obtaining anything better than the eighth 
place. And for all his traditional and loyal reverence for the Poet whose 
works contributed so much to the success of his house Mr. John Murray 
would never have dreamt of producing an edition of Byron’s works in 
the style of the Russian edition I have already alluded to, with its 
pompous and elaborate prefaces to every poem, in which eminent and 
bearded scholars on page after page of a large quarto solemnly discuss 
the supreme messages conveyed to mankind by Lara or the Siege of 
Corinth. Such wide divergence in judgment between a writer’s country- 
men and foreigners are by no means exceptional ; nor is Byron’s case 
an extreme one; after all no Englishman denies him a very high place 
in the literature of this country. The case of Oscar Wilde is far more 
flagrant and the Anglo-Continental divergence infinitely greater. A 
well-known, and acutely felt, opposite case is that of Thomas Hardy. 
Nor are the English exempt from similar misdemeanours in regard to 
Continental literatures. I am not so much alluding to the common 
English attitude towards Racine, but rather to the English appreciation 
of Dumas. It is quite usual to hear him named along with Balzac in a 
way that is suggestive of the broadest farce to every cultivated Frenchman. 
I remember an advertisement announcing the “‘ Outline of Literature ” 
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(that wonderful monument of Anglo-Saxon conceit and sciolism) where 


Rabelais, Voltaire, Hugo and Dumas were quoted as the four great 
names of French letters. One would have liked to hear Rabelais laugh 
and see Voltaire smile at this statement. : 

I think this mention of Dumas in connection with Byron is not quite 
irrelevant. Their case—‘ all proportion kept ’—is essentially the same. 
The English public loves a yarn, but cannot judge of good French style ; 
the Continental public delights in lofty oratory, but is a poor judge of 
English verse. This, at least, is the contention of the English anti- 
Byronites, with that most eloquent of critical bravoes, Swinburne, at 
their head. This is how he puts the case against Byron in his forcible 
and sonorous prose : 

What shall be said of a poet whose work not only does not lose, but gains, 
by translation into foreign prose? . . . On taking up a fairly good version of 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage in French or Italian prose, a reader whose eyes are 
not hopelessly sealed against all distinction of good from bad in rhythm or in 
style will infallibly be struck by the vast improvement which the text has under- 
gone in course of translation. The blundering, floundering, lumbering and 
stumbling stanzas, transmuted into prose and transfigured into grammer, reveal 
the real and latent force of rhetorical energy that is in them: the gasping, 
ranting, wheezing, broken-winded verse has been transformed into really 
effective and fluent oratory. A ranter, of course, it is whose accents we hear in 
alternate moan and bellow from the trampled platform of theatrical misanthropy : 
but he rants no longer out of tune. . . . Not that even under these improved 
conditions Byron’s is comparable to the work of a first-rate orator or preacher ; 
but one may perceive how men to whom English poetry is a strange tongue 
might mistake it for an impressive and effective example of English poetry. 
Byron “loved a good hater.” ‘‘ Wrath and partiality,” he thought, 

were “‘ virtues in a writer because they make him write in earnest.” It 
would have been interesting to know whether Byron would have liked 
Swinburne the better for Ais wrath and partiality. 

Continental intelligentsiaism takes, of course, a different view of the 
subject, and lays all the fault on English cant and hypocrisy. To quote 
the preface of the same Russian edition of Byron’s works : 

The poetry of Byron has played an infinitely greater part in the intellectual 
and moral evolution of continental Europe than in that of England, where the 
great hater of conventionality has not yet been forgiven his scathing scorn for 
the hypocrisy of English society. 

So we have the edifying spectacle of an army of Puritan hypocrites 
led to the assault of Byron by the author of Poems and Ballads. 

For all his early and easy successes, Byron as a poet has always had 
a very poor defence in English criticism. Even in his own day, though 
Scott on reading Cain compared him to Milton, Lamb, a more exacting 
and delicate critic, had little to say on his behalf. Later on, if he was 
praised the praise invariably came from people with no delicate ear for 
poetry, from politicians, for instance, or educationalists. The real poetry- 
critic's praise was either faint and qualified, or uttered in a spirit of 
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mabashed and deliberate paradox, as Matthew Arnold’s famous 
refatorial prophecy. Two principal charges were advanced against 
syron by his English critics ; one is the absence in his poems of the 
finer touch ”’ of poetry, his evident inability to have written Kubla Khan 
ir the Ode to the West Wind ; to have composed lines like 

Night’s candles are burnt out and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 
r like 

Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
Phe other charge is the lack of harmony in his verse, which is at best, 
hey say, rattling and ranting rhetoric. I do not know whether I may 
enture on such unsafe ground, but I doubt whether to-day one is quite 
S intoxicated as one was with the perfect harmony and flawless sonority 
f Swinburne and whether one is quite as sure as one was forty years 
go that all the essence of poetry is contained in the caressing flow and 
elicate imagery of Keats. Professor Grierson—who is I think the most 
otelligent of living students of Byron, and who has also done so much 
9 revive, by reviving the Metaphysical Poets, a more intellectual and 
sss purely sensuous view of poetry—has somewhere compared the poets 
f the “ finer touch ” to old Burgundy and Byron to gin and water. The 
water’ is a somewhat treacherous clause, but the comparison is 
ssentially true. It is as unreasonable to demand from Byron that he 
hould throw open to us “‘ magic casements ”’ as it would be to find fault 
ith gin for having no bouquet. ‘The man who goes to gin is evidently 
ot in search of the finer touch of Burgundy ; what he wants is a certain 
uantity of alcohol to make him drunk. The man who goes to Byron 
rants a certain quantity of poetical alcohol to get drunk with a diviner 
runkenness. And we know very well that more people have got drunk 
ith Byron than with Keats. Byron’s poetry appeals to the human 
rowd in a way no “ imagination and harmony ” can. By no means all 
reat poets are different from Byron in this sense : the romantic virtues 
‘e notoriously absent from the classic poetry of Dryden or Pope. 
[arlowe was also a tapster of gin though his may have contained less 
ater than Byron’s. The common run of Elizabethan drama is of the 
me description and even Shakespeare’s blank verse—at least the blank 
arse of the Histories—is more admirable for the degrees of alcohol it 
tains than for the flavour of the wine. We are nowadays too prone 
read into old poets that to which we have been brought up since 
lake and Coleridge. In Donne, for instance, we are enraptured rather 
ith such momentary flashes as 

I long to speak to some poor lover’s ghost 

Who died before the God of Love was born. 
ther than with the solid and continuous tissue of his amorous 
holasticism. It is true, that ‘‘ easy, natural’? Byron can hardly be 
ympared with the tense and laboured Donne. But both are essentially 
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gin; Donne’s gin is neat, Byron’s mixed with water (which is not ever 
always soda), and sometimes quite out of proportion. The “ finer touch’ 
of poetry is lost in a translation as the bouquet of a Burgundy is lost 
the wine is transferred into a cask that had contained port. Gin doe: 
not suffer from such displacement and may even gain by being put intc 
a madeira cask. Swinburne was right: Byron can be improved by < 
foreign translator : I know at least one instance of such improvement 
the Russian translation of The Prisoner of Chillon by Zhukovsky, Russia’s 
second greatest craftsman in the art of verse ; this version is not only 
a Russian classic, but a treasure-house of verbal and rhythmical felicity 
one of the great showrooms of the Russian “ poets’ poet.” 

There is yet another aspect of the question at issue between English 
and Continental critics of Byron. Besides the several national literatures 
of Europe, there is a European literature and this is not equal to the sum 
of the national literatures. It is evolved by some dark and strange process 
of natural selection, unanalysed as yet by historians, and at times highly 
disconcerting to the several nationals. It is an International, more real 
and potent than either the Third in Moscow or the Fourth in Amsterdam. 
There are even writers who belong to it without belonging to any national 
literature ; Marie Bashkirtseff, for instance, has certainly no place in 
Russian literature. Why this or that English writer belongs to it I cannot 
explain. Mr. Wells does and Mr. Hardy does not ; Oscar Wilde is one 
of its greatest masters, Henry James is not even a name. Mr. Kipling. 
for all his slang and jingoism is one of its elder statesmen ; Mr. George 
Moore, for all his cosmopolitanism, might have remained unborn as fat 
as it is concerned. It is as capricious in its preferences as if it were a 
woman, or an English critic. 

Now Byron is one of its greatest names. He enters it not only as 2 
writer, but as a man. He is more than a great poet, he is the symbol of 
an epoch, an incarnation, almost a myth. Few men within the last two 
centuries are on the same level with him; they can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand: Voltaire and Goethe before him, Tolstoy and 
possibly Hugo after him. But even among these his place is unique. All 
the others are grand old men. Their literary fame began (except in the 
case of Tolstoy) early, but it swelled into an apotheosis only late in theit 
lives. Byron is an Achilles among them. Before he died at thirty-six he 
had already supped full of glory. Had he become King George I of 
Greece, as he very probably would have done if he had but survived for 
a few more years ; or had he after a sensational conversion to the Church 
of Rome, returned to England as Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster 
(as Mr. Baring has so plausibly imagined), it would scarcely have added 
to the plenitude of his fame. It is evident that such a man does not 
depend on the judgment of his countrymen alone ; he belongs to Europe 
and the judgment rests with Europe. It cannot be denied, however, that 
here again his case is somewhat peculiar : for in the case of his illustrious 
predecessors and successors their countrymen will be at least as clamorous 
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foreigners in vindicating their greatness. Byron’s countrymen have 
20 often played the Devil’s Advocate to him. So at least things stood 
ome time ago. But now the tables seem to be gradually turning. 
There is just one group of Byron’s poems which has always been 
etter off in England than abroad, which are now by all competent 
idges recognized as his masterpieces. It is on Beppo, Don Juan and the 
tston of Fudgment that his reputation at present rests. Now these (except 
that the Gelehrters suppose to be the philosophy of Don Juan) have 
lways had a secondary position in the estimation of Continental critics. 
he reason is obvious. Whatever the truth of Swinburne’s sarcasm as 
) Byron being improved by a decent prose translation, in regard to his 
les and dramas, it is obviously untrue about his ‘‘ Bernesque ” poems. 
magine a stanza like the one beginning 

Some women use their tongue—she Jook’d a lecture, 
Each eye a sermon and her brow a homily. 

1e homily then rhyming with anomaly and Sir Samuel Romily— 
nagine it in German! The rhymes are lost, and the pointed force of 
very final couplet dwindles into nothingness. I know of no drearier stuff 
nan Don Yuan in bad Russian would-be octaves. And it is hardly 
rartling to learn that on the Continent the Vision of Judgment is the 
ast noticed of Byron’s poems. The mere idea of Don Fuan (whatever 
aat much misused word may mean I certainly never knew) is a small 
ung when divorced from its actual form. Ideas and philosophies wane. 
Janfred is no longer to the contemporaries of Proust what it was to 
roethe. But excellence of expression is more enduring than brass. So 
fter all Byron’s literary reputation may find a last refuge for itself at 
ome, as his body, contrary to his desire, found its last resting place at 
fucknal Torkard. When the Continent will have been finally jaded with 
1e rhetoric of Manfred and Cain, Byron’s shade will recede into the 
immest limbo of Superannuated Classics. But we cannot imagine a time 
then the Vision of Judgment and the first cantos of Don Fuan will have 
eased to be unique and incomparable achievements of English Poetry. 
There is by now no need to splinter spears to prove that these poems 
re the summits of Byron’s poetry. But there may be still people who 
ould deny them the right to be regarded as poetry of the greatest. 
amb doubted it and Swinburne was not sure whether they were poetry 
- all. This is a reflection of the common heresy of the nineteenth 
sntury—and particularly of the English nineteenth century—to regard 
nly romantic poetry as the highest. We are reverting, I think, to older, 
r at least more catholic standards, and the present day tendency in the 
»preciation of poetry is certainly more hospitable to what was called 
it, in all the meanings of the noble word, from Donne’s to Pope’s. 
ion Juan has only to gain from this tendency and I think it is not 
0 rash to predict that the prospect for Byron’s fame at home in the 
ventieth century is a fair one. 


if 
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Byron’s ottava rima style is usually called Bernesque. This is hardh 
fair. Though the initial impulse came to him from Italy, Byron in thes 
poems created a style as essentially new and as profoundly original a 
anything in this poor universe of ours can be said to be new or original 
Byronesque ought to be the name of this style. It is difficult to classif, 
and stands apart from the rest of the nineteenth century poetry : it ha 
been imitated, but the imitations are either wretchedly inferior or a 
creatively original as the original, and as little like it.* Don Juan ha: 
been called the epic of the nineteenth century ; I am afraid this is ; 
deal too complimentary for what a saucy Frenchman has been pleasec 
to call Le Stupide XIX siécle. The nineteenth century was, as a whole 
sentimental, idealistic, given to compromise, and cowardly in facings 
essential problems. Neither of these characteristics apply to the autho: 
of Don Fuan. And whatever he was he was certainly not stupid. Dor 
Juan, if it is to be compared with anything, must stand by the side o 
certain great books of the eighteenth century. There it isin noble company 
among such cousins as Tristram Shandy, Tom fones, Gulliver and Candide 
Tristram Shandy for the construction of the story ; Tom Fones for the 
hero ; Gulliver and Candide for the essential spirit underlying them 
None of these eighteenth century masters have anything like the natura 
and easy fluency, the absolute Jaissez aller of Byron’s octaves. Sterne’ 
desultoriness was deliberate and laboured. Fielding’s digressions are t 
Byron’s as the windings of the Harrow Road are to the trackless route: 
of the ocean. On the other hand, Byron was as incapable of creating : 
Sophia Western, as he was of becoming a Presbyterian Minister. Anc 
when we come to Swift and to Voltaire one might perhaps be inducec 
to speak of his inferiority. But I would not. It is merely a difference 
The cynical audacity of Don Fuan has become to us somewhat les: 
striking than it was to Murray in 1819; it is to us rather agreeable 
poetical banter than a shattering of all our faiths. It does not force or 
us questions that must be answered. Candide does. Besides being one 0 
the half dozen best stories ever mouthed by man it is an imperative 
question to the Universe, a piece of man’s mind about it more insisten 
and unavoidable than any of Mr. Hardy’s. Byron in Don Fuan will no 
strike the unprejudiced modern reader (unless he has been steeped tox 
deeply in prefaces and commentaries) as a modern Job putting un 
answerable (or but Calvinistically answerable) questions to the Creator 
The more earnest passages appear as somewhat irrelevant ; one does no 
become convinced of the deep import of the poet’s indignation when it 
the Seventh Canto he thunders against the wickedness of war, unles: 
waged in the defence of a Republic. Altogether the impression left i 
one of pleasant amusement rather than intense emotion. ‘The exception 
are few but there is a notable one, where Byron for once (perhaps uncon: 
sciously) struck one of the deepest strains of horror in human literature 
ra a eaasclacsa hi Mal Sods Sch bith as abel tha ese Re eee ee 


_ * I know of only one exception : Lermontov’s unfinished poem Sashka. But i 
is significant that it remained unfinished. 
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You remember the passage : it is in the Second Canto. The shipwrecked 
‘crew are in the long boat. After having exhausted all their stock of 
Provisions, including Juan’s dog, ‘“‘ some leather caps, and what remained 
of shoes ” they decide to cast lots for who of the men was to be eaten. 


At length the lots were torn up, and prepared 
But of materials that must shock the Muse— 

Having no paper, for the want of better 

They took by force from Juan Julia’s letter. 


The lots were made, and mark’d, and mix’d, and handed, 
In silent horror, and their distribution 

Lull’d even the savage hunger which demanded 
Like the Promethean vulture, this pollution. 

None in particular had sought or plann’d it 
*Twas nature gnaw’d them to this resolution, 

By which none was permitted to be neuter— 

And the lot fell on Juan’s luckless tutor. 


He but requested to be bled to death: 

The surgeon had his instruments, and bled 
Pedrillo, and so gently ebb’d his breath, 

You hardly could perceive when he was dead. 
He died as born, a Catholic in faith, 

Like most in the belief in which they’re bred, 
And first a little crucifix he kissed, 
And then held out his jugular and wrist. 


The surgeon, as there was no other fee, 

Had his first choice of morsels for his pains ; 
But being thirstiest at the moment, he 

Preferred a draught from the fast flowing veins. 
Part was divided, part thrown in the sea, 

And such things as the entrails and the brains 
Regaled two sharks, who followed o’er the billow— 
The sailors ate the rest of poor Pedrillo. 


Juan refused to partake of this meal : 


’T was not to be expected that he should 
Even in extremity of their disaster, 
\ Dine with them on his pastor and his master. 


’T was better that he did not; for in fact 
The consequence was awful in the extreme: 
For they, who were most ravenous in the act 
Went raging mad—Lord ! how they did blaspheme 
And foam and roll, with strange convulsions rack’d 
Drinking salt-water like a mountain stream.* 


(Be Jad Sea Set te lal BI al ARIE 2 las nc se Nm 
* The passage is a close, in places almost verbatim, paraphrase of several accounts 
of real shipwrecks—but the choice of details and the tone are very much Byrons’ 


own. 
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The next man to be chosen was the mate; but he escaped by saying 
that he was ill, +, 
his saving clause, 4 
Was a small present made to him at Cadiz 
By general subscription of the ladies. 


Two things seem to me most striking in this passage : the representation 
of cannibalism as a simple and natural effect arising with necessity out 
of certain given conditions—and the rhymes, especially those of the 
closing couplets of each stanza. Only once more does Byron again 
approach a subject where he might have rivalled this—in the stormin 
and sack of Ismail—but he certainly fails to convey anything like the 
grotesque horror of the shipwrecked. The Ismail episode is very good, 
but it is rather thrilling and heroical than horrifying. This is why his 
invective against the wickedness of war—unless mind you (as Byron 
would have said) fought in the cause of liberty—falls rather flat. 

The essential charm of Don Fuan is quite of a different kind. It is the 
charm of absolutely unfettered expression. ‘‘ Natural, easy ’’ Byron—as 
Millamant says of Suckling—are the epithets that most naturally occur 
when reading it. And how wonderfully the style of the poem squares 
in with the character of the hero! Juan is the honnéte homme let loose. 
Don Fuan is the poet let loose. La douce loi naturelle is the Gospel of both 
Juan and his author. Juan’s actions are unrestrained by any moral 
consideration—he acts as his nature tells him. Nor is the poet’s art 
restrained by any afterthought for poetical conventions and standards— 
he wanders on at his own sweet will, with a sovereign disregard for unity 
and consistency, and yet achieves a unity that is the gift of Nature, not 
the fruit of exertion. In this ‘‘ naturalness ”’ only is Byron unlike a man 
of the eighteenth century. That century only preached the Natural 
man, but never achieved it. Byron achieved it, alone I think of all poets ; 
achieved it in his style, in his poem as a whole, rather than in the 
character of his hero. He somewhere calls Tom Jones an amiable black- 
guard (or words to that effect) ; but Juan is of course largely a second 
edition of Fielding’s hero. Both are the illustration of the natural goodness — 
of man, unrestrained by any formal code ; both, to put it more poetically, 
are saints of Blake’s Heaven. Fielding is more earnest in his moral | 
purpose and his standard of goodness is somewhat less exacting. Byron’s 
standard may be somewhat higher, and Juan falls short of Tom Jones as 
a moral illustration. Juan falls short of Tom Jones not only as a paragon 
of virtue, but as a character as well. Of course, Byron could not even 
at a distance rival that great begetter of human beings, Fielding. 
Character-painting is not his forte. Juan is a suggestive outline rather 
than a living man. Byron was hardly capable of making his characters 
persons in the sense of Fielding, or Congreve. Even Julia, who has been - 
said to be the only living character in Byron, is not alive in the sense 
Lady Wishfort or Mrs. Western are. The bedroom scene in the first 
Canto is a splendid, a glorious piece of first-class comedy, as good as 
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anything in Moliére. It is one of the absolute summits of Byron’s art, 
but it is not so because of the peculiar personality of Julia. It is so because 
of the wonderful skill with which the trite and typical situation is 
developed and because of the wonderful acting of the parties; also 
because of the marvellous felicity of Julia’s monologue, which is, however, 
Byron from top to toe, and not Julia. The episode is too long to quote, 
and should be familiar to everyone as it is one of the unperishing glories 
of English poetry. 

Don Juan is, of course, unequal—naturalness and ease cannot but be. 
Don Juan’s conduct is also unequal. He is sometimes almost a hero, 
‘sometimes much nearer a blackguard. The best Cantos are beyond 

doubt the first three ; the worst, I think, the ninth and tenth. On gaining 
English soil in the eleventh Canto Byron seems again to recover all his 
strength. The episode with the highwayman is one of the most delightful 
in the poem, and the episode of the Black Friar—though somewhat too 
long—finishes on one of his best strokes of comedy. But the story in 
these Cantos becomes still more rambling and disconnected: ease 
tends to degenerate into laxity ; and though Adeline, Aurora and Lord 
Henry have perhaps even more promise of character in them than Julia, 
‘they remain in the diffuse state of ghosts and are not condensed into 
living men and women as the Friar is into “ her frolic Grace—Fitz 
Fulke.”” The more lyrical element of Don Fuan is also best concentrated 
in the early Cantos: the scene of Juan and Haidée on the beach is too 
well known to be quoted at length. But at least one stanza I cannot 
‘refrain from quoting : 
It was the cooling hour, just when the rounded 
Red sun sinks down behind the azure hill, 
Which then seems as if the whole earth it bounded, 
Circling all Nature, hushed, and dim, and still, 
With the far mountain-crescent half surrounded 
On one side, and the deep sea calm and chill 
Upon the other, and the rosy sky 
. With one star sparkling through it like an eye. 
Here is a delicacy of touch, rare in Byron, and rare in others ; and he is 
the veriest gourmet of poetry who asks for touches finer than these. 
The poet who wrote this stanza was no vulgar ranter, and I daresay 
there are people who will prefer it to all the swell of Swinburne’s unending 
anapaests. 
either Beppo nor the Vision of fudgment are exactly like Don juan, 
neither of them attain to that absolute ease and désinvolture of style 
which form the charm of the longer poem. Beppo is in the nature of an 
experiment—triumphantly successful, but conducted with as much 
circumspection as audacity. The poet seems to be groping for a new 
form of expression, and when he gets hold of what he wants his hold is 
firmer and tenser than it is in Don Fuan, where he feels himself in secure 
possession of his newly discovered riches. 
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The Vision of Judgment is in another way more concentrated and 
collected than Don Juan. It is so because it is more earnest. It did not 
originate either as an experiment in form like Beppo, or as the unfettered 
self-indulgence in a long misdirected faculty, like Don Juan. It'sprang 
from a deepfelt sting of scorn and indignation; for all its fun and 
humour it is intrinsically the most serious and sincere of all Byron’s 
poems, for nothing, not even personal wrongs, were such a stinging lash 
to him as the incongruous and grotesque follies of his political enemies. 
‘“ At his best he was a satirist,’ as Lamb said, with a shade of disdain. 
We must repeat Lamb’s phrase with a fulness of unqualified admiration. 
Byron was not only more in earnest in his satires, he worked at them 
with more diligence than at any of his other poems. The composing of 
the Vision of fudgment took him more time than any other poem of 
similar length, except English Bards. It remains probably his greatest 
masterpiece, his most perfect poem. The tone—a crust of polished and 
humorous sarcasm spread over a melted lava of wrath and indignation— 
is admirably preserved from first to last. And if we speak of Byron 
“‘ beating Milton on his own ground ”’ it is certainly not in the dull 
marionette theatre of his mysteries, but in this splendid satire of Heaven 
and Hell; though it is, of course, Milton’s ground only topographically, 
and the account he gives of the denizens of those spheres is certainly 
rather different from Milton’s. Satan’s argument ad hominem, calculated 
to make St. Peter damn George III for his hostility to the Catholics, is 
a master touch of the best comedy as infinitely remote from Milton, as 
the eloquence of Milton’s Satan is infinitely beyond the reach of any of 
Byron’s more serious Devils. Perhaps the best passage in the whole poem 
and consequently one of the summits of Byron’s poetry, is that where 
Michael and Satan meet before the gates of Heaven : 


The spirits were in neutral space, before 
The gate of heaven ; like eastern thresholds is 
The place where Death’s grand cause is argued o’er, 
And souls despatched to that world or to this ; 
And therefore Michael and the other wore 
A civil aspect : though they did not kiss 
Yet still between his Darkness and his Brightness 
There passed a mutual glance of great politeness. 


The Archangel bowed not like a modern beau, 
But with a graceful oriental bend, 
Pressing one radiant arm just where below 
The heart in good men is supposed to tend. 
He turned as to an equal, not too low, 
But kindly ; Satan met his ancient friend 
With more hauteur, as might an old Castillian 
Poor noble meet a mushroom rich civilian. 
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He merely bent his diabolic brow 
An instant ; and then raising it, he stood 
In act to assert his right or wrong, and show 
Cause why King George by no means could or should 
Make out a case to be exempt from woe 
Eternal, more than other kings endowed 
With better sense and hearts, whom history mentions, 
Who long have paved hell with their good intentions. 
_ Here we surely have the full pulsation of genius. But every stanza of. 
_the poem is a royal quotation (in more senses than one); the beginning 
Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate ; 
, His eyes were rusty and his look was dull ; 
_ the solemn introduction of the main subject : 
i In the first year of Freedom’s second dawn 
Died George the Third ; 
_ St. Peter’s question : 
: What George ? What Third ? 
and the charming bureaucratic idyll of the Recording Angel’s office. 
_ No, surely, the author of the Viston of fudgment may claim a rank among 
_the very greatest as well as the author of Don Fuan. 

There is no doubt about the Three Poems. But the others ; ah! the 
others ! Had Byron never written his Oriental Tales, nor his most ill- 
_ begotten mysteries he would have been a greater (or at least a less debatable 
- great) poet, but he would never have become the international classic he 
_ is. It is dangerous to uncrown poetry that has met the poetical demand 
_ of a century. But we must at least put on record that the Byron the 
_ nineteenth century Continent idolised is no longer a poet to us. An 
_ ocean of unrelieved rhetoric, kept up at a monotonously high pitch, and 
turning on subjects that have become unspeakably stale, was that 
_ century’s idea of great poetry. Ours is different. It is not that rhetoric 
in itself is distasteful to us. Far be it from me to utter a syllable against 
3 that noblest and oldest of human arts. But Byron’s rhetoric is unrelieved, 
: 

: 
j 
; 
; 


ad 


_and his pitch is always the same. His subjects have ceased to excite us. 
_ He treats them in a way that is neither original enough to be fresh, nor 

simple enough to be universal. His rhythm is defective, his imagination 
limited, the material at his command narrow. Ours is probably more 
_ capable of genuine appreciation of the really sublime masters of rhetoric, 
_ of the sermons of Donne, or of Milton’s prose than any other generation 
since Milton’s. But we cannot pretend that we really can enjoy Young’s 
Night Thoughts ; and yet the eighteenth century did, sincerely. This 
taste has passed and so has that for Lara and Manfred. Among modern 
poets Byron in his “‘ serious ”’ aspect is best of all comparable to Hugo. 
But his case is a worse one. We are no longer fascinated by the French 
Poet as Swinburne was ; we see through him; nine-tenths of his work 
sounds hollow to us; the man who seemed so grand to his contem- 
poraries has dwindled into a figure of comedy. Still there remains one 
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thing: he was the greatest master of words his nation ever produced, 
and excellent workmanship, the achievement of Homo Faber, will survive 
and may reckon on our nearest human approximation to immortality, 
when mere ideas and transient states of sensibility will have passed into 
the outer darkness. I do not speak of the higher achievements of Hugo 
(it is obvious that Byron was as incapable of writing Booz Endorm1, or 
De quot parlaient deux cavaliers, or Le Satyre, as he was of ceasing to be 
conceited about his title, or ashamed of his lameness, and as Hugo was 
incapable of writing Don Juan), I mean, the average high water-mark of 
Hugo’s rhetoric, things like l’Expiation, or Napoléon II. Even in the best 
passages of the later Cantos of Childe Harold, the splendid one on 
Waterloo (the best of all), or the grand apostrophe to the Mighty Ocean, 
Byron can hardly be said to rival Hugo. The rhetoric is of the same 
quality ; his taste, at least in the Waterloo episode, is nobler—but the 
are all imperfect—he never could master a long period: his breat 
breaks. Hugo’s never does. In its own way /’Expiation is perfect—the 
marine elasticity of its rhythm is “‘ a joy for ever,” and French words 
and verse could not have been handled in a more effective way. And yet, 
in this human world of ours, where perfection is so much of a superero- 
gation that (as I think Dr. Johnson has said, but do not know, as I am 
quite at sea in my Boswell) it partakes of the nature of sin, imperfection 
may not definitely damn any work of man. If Byron were less garrulous 
(I am very glad he was not, for otherwise we would never have had 
Don Fuan, which was only finding the right channel for his garrulity), 
his scarlet (rather than purple) patches boiled down to a small volume, 
would form a body of poetry of considerable if not of the highest merit. 
and pleasantly reminiscent of its age. The Waterloo passage would stand 
first in this extraction, which would also include the famous paragraph. 
which now sounds so oddly antique, from the Giaour : 
He who hath bent him o’er the dead. 

It has recently been made great fun of, but it is a finely done thing. Anc 
the number of capital D’s in it brings home to even the casual observer 
how important the profuse use of explosives is in bringing about that 
clattering and battering quality of Byron’s rhetorical verse. The onl} 
section of Byron’s writings which is quite unrelieved from dreary} 
rhetoric is precisely that which had the greatest reputation on the 
Continent—his Mysteries (for I must confess I never had the heart tc 
tackle his regular dramas). It will forever remain one of the grinding 
arguments against the permanent value of critical judgments those word: 
of Scott’s about Byron having rivalled Milton on his own ground. The 
words were evidently sincere—Sir Walter thought so. But it is a 
impossible for us to take them seriously as it is to agree with Goethe 
who thought that Heaven and Earth was Byron’s best work. Are there 
then objective standards of taste ? If we have utterly lost the faculty o 
appreciating what seemed to our great-grandfathers great poetry, hav 
not we undergone a deterioration of the understanding, and is not ou 
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literary judgment somewhere amiss? Yet we think we are consistent 
_ when we think that pedestrian verse and monotonous rhetoric and puerile 
imagination makes Cain the dullest and dreariest of these dreary mysteries. 
The best is in my opinion The Deformed Transformed, not so much on 
account of its choruses, which are decidedly good but quite irrelevant, 
but because its absolute absurdity and complete incongruity makes us 
pleasantly wonder what on earth may have prompted Byron to compose 
such a monster of by no means transformed deformity. The answer is, 
I think, that Byron had not an inkling of the romantic spirit in him and 
_ consequently when he assumed the romantic madness he missed its 
- method and could not achieve that strange and wild unity which holds 
_ together Christabel and Kubla Khan, and even the wildest works of the 
~ German “ Génies.”’ 
_ There are two more poems, When we two parted and So we’ll go no 
_ more a-roving, quite eccentric to the whole of his poetry, but which I 
_ would not like to part with. They are so much by themselves that it is 
hardly credible Byron wrote them. And yet who else could have written 
the first of them ? The end of the first stanza always seemed to me one 
of the sublimest utterances of emotional poetry, for the noble simplicity 
por its words, and flexible grace of the so un-Byronesque rhythm: 
a Pale grew thy cheek and cold 
4 Colder thy kiss 
4 Truly that hour foretold 
. Sorrow for this. 


Surely here is a touch few but Catullus were capable of. The other one 
is less sublime, but still more disconcerting: it is the only romantic 
thing Byron ever wrote, and there is an infinity of receding vistas in 
its melodious rhythm and suggestive pregnancy of the words. 
_ This reminds me of his letters, which have always been extolled, 
even by those who cared least for his poetry, and perhaps by them most 
of all. I am not a great lover of other people’s correspondence, and I 
frankly confess that, with the exception of Pushkin’s and Dorothy 
Osborn’s, I never really enjoyed any printed collection of letters. But 
‘I understand the charm of Byron’s letters and sympathise with their 
admirers. If we had not got Don Juan perhaps the letters would be a 
‘more important and deciding feature in the poetical housekeeping of 
Byron. As it is, we must recognise in them the matter out of which he 

reated his satirical poems. But no more than that. The difference 
between the two is the difference between Adam and the clay he was 
created from. Happily enough poems are less short-lived than humans, 
and we may reasonably hope that Don Fuan will not share our fate of 
returning into the dust whereof he was made. Besides the question of 
‘Byron’s letters is inseparable from that of Byron the man, and I see I 
have been so disgracefully garrulous on the poet that I have no space 
left for the man. There is more reason than one for me not to be 
altogether sorry about it. The Byron literature is extensive and be- 
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wildering. To make oneself a lifelike picture of “ the noble poet ’’ (as 
Tom Moore always called him, using the phrase instead of the third 
person singular) one must possess something more than a complete 
knowledge of it. One must be a born biographer to turn into the gold of 
literature the dross of private life. Even then one is not exempt from the 
danger of being over-fascinated by those of your predecessors who were 
greatest in this craft of biographical alchemy—in Byron’s case by 
Trelawney, pirate and bandit. There is no better book of biography 
recently written than M. André Maurois’ Ariel, and who has once read 
it will ever be haunted by his representation of Byron ; to free oneself 
from it will be as difficult as it was to M. Maurois himself to free himself 
from Trelawney’s Byron. Yet Byron shutting himself in with blood- 
hounds from the little Leigh Hunts he had invited to stay with him is 
not the whole of Byron, and there is just a suspicion that in the affair of 
Mary Shelley’s letter to Mrs. Hoppner Byron was not the blackguard 
M. Maurois and all Shelley’s biographers make him out to be. There is 
a gulf between M. Maurois’ creative biography and the other genuine 
sort of biographical writing ; the analytical and critical kind which is in 
recent Byronian literature best of all represented by Prof. Grierson’s 
essay on Byron and English Society. But then here the final figure is lost 
and personality dissolves into something like an Einsteinian complexity 
of relations and equations. Byron’s personality is especially difficult of 
treatment, for he was one of those characters who are at the same time 
sincere and histrionic, histrionic in all his feelings, and sincere in his 
very acting. Such men produce a strong impression on contemporaries. 
but many simple souls resent them when they begin to see through their 
apparent sincerity. But this is a fallacy, for sincerity is not a thing as 
simple as it seems. Byron never ceased acting; ever since he left 
England he felt his audience to be “‘ Europe and America,” but the 
stalls were Mayfair. He had an eye on it whatever he did. His greatest 
scenic achievement was his death. His death was glorious and manly, 
not only because of what he believed in, but because of what he did not 
believein ; not because his faith was great, but because it was lukewarm. 
It was a great effort for him to take the decisive step and cross the 
Ionian Sea. He did it not because he was impelled by an heroic ardour, 
but because he felt he would be ridiculous if he did not. He took his 
choice and he took it like a man, though his motives for taking it were 
not those of a martyr or of a patriot. There is a supreme and tragic 
manliness in the last act of his life. And it is no mere phrase his passing 
into Eternal glory ‘“‘ beyond the blame of England and the praise of 
Greece.”’ His death is as great a work of art, and may to many even seem 
a greater one, than his satirical poems. For there can hardly be a more 
heroic and tragical subject than the man who dies and complains not, 
for a cause which could be saved by him, but is humanly certain of ruin 
without him, and in which he does not believe. 
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AMERICANA 


By MILTON WALDMAN 
I. 


HE history of America is the epic of the pioneer spirit in 
action. It is an epic as yet unwritten, composed of parts and 
fragments of parts in the form of manuscript and printed 
material, many of them scattered broadcast and apparently 


_ lost for ever. To assemble those fragments from their hiding places has 


been the task of the collectors of Americana, a task so vast that none but 


_ the spiritual heirs of the pioneers themselves might hope to attain 
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success therein ; it has demanded the inspired persistence of Columbus, 
the buccaneer daring of Drake, the unstinted expenditure of the treasures 
a lured Cortes and a not infrequent employment of the latter’s 
ethics. 

My purpose in this article is merely to sketch in outline the scope of 
Americana, and to allude to certain features of outstanding importance 
and rarity ; the highways themselves are so many that we shall not be 
able even to glance down most of them in the space allotted, and for a 
tour of the fascinating byways I fear that I must refer the reader to 
a more fortunate and competent conductor. 

Our subject may be divided, roughly, into three groups : 

Comprising the first are those books and other documents relating 
to discovery, exploration, colonization, archeology, anthropology, 
geography, economics, religion and history in all of its phases; not 
only as they pertain to the American continent as a whole, but to its 


_ subdivisions, territorial and political, down to the smallest unit. Every 


state and township possesses its portion of Americana, in form a 
miniature replica of the subject in its continental aspect. Local 


_ geneaology alone, here styled “ family history,” engrosses thousands. 


The second group concerns itself with the beginnings of printing in 
the Western Hemisphere, and with the first products of the first presses 
in various places. veg 

The scope of the third group is the literature, in its usual sense, from 
the pens of American authors. 

- Among all the countless items embraced under the first head none 
compares in preciousness and desirability with the accounts of the early 


_ explorers, a fact logically accounted for by their historical importance 


and excessive rarity. It is easily understood, therefore, why the Columbus 


- Letters, the great discoverer’s own account of his first voyage, transcend 


all else that pertains to the New World, and take rank as the very corner- 


stone of Americana. I have borrowed the following account of the 


circumstances under which these epistles came to be written from 
Mr. John Boyd Thacher’s Christopher Columbus, whose version is 


H 
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based on the Admiral’s log as edited by the historian, Las Casas. 

On the 14th of February, 1493, the returning caravels, the Nina and 
the Pinta, ran into a heavy storm off the Canary Islands (the Santa 
Maria, the former flagship, had run ashore and been abandoned off the 
Barbadoes). Columbus, fearing the destruction of both ships and the 
consequent loss to the world of the news of the discovery, committed 
his record to parchment, which he sealed in a cask and dropped over- 
board. Various canards have startled the world on occasion to the 
effect that the cask had been found ; it is as likely of discovery, of course, 
as the buried treasures of Captain Kidd. 

On the following day, the storm having abated, Columbus wrote to 
Luiz Santangel, Chancellor of the Royal Household of Aragon, one of 
his sponsors, a full account of the voyage. This letter he despatched 
on his arrival at Lisbon, on the 4th of March, adding a postscript to 
bring it up to date and enclosing another letter to Gabriel Sanchez, the 
Royal Treasurer, which was in the nature of an official report. The 
originals of both despatches have been lost. | 

The Santangel missive has come to be known as the Spanish Letter, 
the report to Sanchez as the Latin Letter. The latter remained for a 
long time the earliest known publication announcing the discovery. It 
must have created a considerable contemporary furore, since it ran through 
nine editions, in Latin alone, within a year, appearing anew at Basle, 
Antwerp, Paris and possibly other cities after its first printing in Rome. 
The exact date of that event is unknown, although the translation is 
stated in the letter itself to have been completed on the 25th of April, 
1493, by Leander de Cosco. The priority of two of the three Roman 
editions has been the subject of much excellent scholarship, which has 
at times become highly technical and rested on rather tenuous evidence, 
but with no definite result. The two claimants for the honour of being 
“* first issues ’’ are rather more common than the later editions, fourteen 
copies of one and twenty-one of the other being known, making up about 
seventy per cent. of all extant copies. A good specimen of any of the 
nine editions will generally bring £500 to £1,000 in the auction room 
nowadays. No copy of the Latin Letter in the original Spanish has ever 
been unearthed, although very nearly every stack of old books in Europe 
has been examined in the search for one. It is possible that it never was 
printed in Spanish before its appearance in Latin, and was transcribed 
directly from the manuscript into the then universal language ; but the 
authorities are inclined, on the whole, to believe otherwise. 

Far greater in importance, both because of the interest of their content 
and their rarity, are the Spanish Letters, of which only two genuine 
copies are extant, one a quarto, the other a folio. 

In 1852 a lynx-eyed librarian, prowling through the collection left to 
the Ambrosian Library of Milan by Baron Pietro Custodi, chanced on a 
small bound tract printed in Spanish, and stirred the entire world of 
letters to enthusiasm by the announcement that the Santangel Letter, 


/. 
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the bulletin of the discovery of America, had been found. It was an 
event of extraordinary public interest. The search for the original of the 
Latin Letters was renewed with zeal. A mariner was stimulated to 
announce that he had fished the boxed parchment out of the sea. Another 
enterprising gentleman capitalised the universal excitement by forging 
five astonishingly faithful copies and selling them as newly-discovered 
Originals in widely separated places at something like £900 apiece. They 
proved exceedingly troublesome to collectors and scholars for a long 
time. One of them was offered for sale to Mr. Eames of the New York 


_ Public Library by an Italian gentleman who had bought it on the repre- 
- sentation that it had been discovered a short time before in the home of 


‘> 


a private family in Italy. On Mr. Eames’ assurance that it was one of 
the forgeries, his visitor tore up the proffered document, tossed it into 
the waste basket and took his departure. The librarian carefully gathered 
the pieces and mounted them on gauze for preservation ; the scholarly 
excellence of these forgeries has made them highly prized despite their 


_ exposure. 


_For thirty-seven years the Ambrosian quarto letter enjoyed its unique 
distinction. In 1889 J. Maisonneuve, a Paris bookseller, in examining a 


_ quantity of old books which he had purchased, came upon a volume 
_ whose end-papers consisted of two folio leaves of badly printed Spanish. 
_ The bookseller promptly recognised the character of his find, and after 
_ making a reprint offered it for sale in his catalogue. It was purchased 
_ by Bernard Quaritch, the reigning bibliopole of Europe, who sold it in 


1891 to James Lenox of New York for £1,700. A violent debate ei 
for several years, first over the authenticity of the new found tract, then 


_ over its right to claim priority of the quarto. But internal evidence has 
quelled that controversy at last, and the folio letter has established, 


beyond a reasonable doubt, its claim to having been the first of all printed 


_ matter to announce to the Old World the discovery of the New. 


The survival of this letter is a matter of mystery. The paper upon 
which it is printed bears no watermark, nor can the printer be ascertained 
by any known characteristic of his work ; the job was probably entrusted 
to one of the four printers then operating at Barcelona, where the court 


was sitting. The manner of its existence, until it entered the prosaic 


occupation of end-paper, can only be surmised. It is remarkably well 
preserved, in view of its age and precarious career, though bearing in 
its margins traces of the careful soaking M. Maisonneuve gave it to 


_ facilitate its removal. The very miracle of its preservation would seem 
- to preclude the possibility of another copy coming to light. 


What a power of imagination is in these two worn leaves! Holding 
them in one’s hands for but a moment, it is given to experience the past 


with an intensity that is rare among human sensations. The end of 


March, 1493 ; the two storm-tossed caravels, straining for home ; their 
immortal commander, eager to behold the effect of his momentous com- 
munication; and new-born Spain, shaken by the news to her very 
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depths, unable as yet to comprehend, but already inhaling the sweet 
incense of treasure and empire ! Small wonder that this faded herald of 
surpassing mortal achievement commands an esteem denied even to 
Gutenberg Bibles and Shakespeare folios—for alone of printed books 
it is beyond price. 

The earliest account of Columbus’ second voyage is contained in a 
letter written home by Guglielmo Coma, one of the Admiral’s com- 
panions on this expedition. It was published at Pavia in 1494 or 1495, 
and is extremely rare, but five copies being known. The third voyage, 
during which the coast of South America was first seen by Europeans, 
was first recorded in the Libretto, a collection of voyages, of which but 
two copies are now extant. The fourth and last expedition was reported 
by the Discoverer himself, in his Copia de la Lettera, printed at Venice 
in 1505. | 

The material mentioned above, from the folio letter down, must of 
course remain forever inaccessible to the average collector. It has, 
however, been most effectively used, both in a series of excellent facsimile 
reprints, in the main readily obtainable, and in several monumental 
histories, wherein these sources are not merely transcribed and trans- 
lated, but are interpreted for reader and student. Such are Navarrete’s 
Colleccion (Madrid, 1825-37), an epoch-making work, and the basis of 
all modern knowledge of the discoveries ; Alexander von Humboldt’s 
Examen Critique (Paris, 1836-38), almost equally profound and important ; 
and Christoph Colomb, by Henry Harrisse, the great Americana biblio- 
grapher, who published this most valuable critical study ever devoted to 
the life of Columbus in Paris in 1884. All of these are obtainable in 
English translations, and may safely be recommended as a starting point 
for the younger collectors of Americana. 

Americus Vespucius, explorer next in time to Columbus, has left but 
small account in his own hand of his four voyages, and even the 
authenticity of that little has been doubted. ‘The modern tendency is to 
discredit altogether his first voyage, which he claimed to have made in 
1497, and the apparent account of it contained in a letter to one Soderini. 
Mr. Quaritch, however, in the introduction to his fine reprint of the 
“ four voyages ” upheld both the truth of the claim and the genuineness 
of the letter. More generally accredited is the letter to Laurent Peter de 
Medici, descriptive of the third voyage and entitled Novus Mundus 
from its two initial words. This plaquette ran through numerous editions 
between 1502 and 1508, but very few copies of any of the editions 
remain ; they generally bring many hundreds of pounds. 

The naming of the continent for Vespucius was not his own idea, but 
the doubtful fi ial be of one Waldsee Miiller, who wrote a Cosmography 
using the Greek version of his name, Hylacomylus, as a nom de plume. 
The suggestion appears in a sort of appendix to his work in which is 
contained the first published account of all of Vespucius’ voyages. The 
author pauses but briefly to suggest America as an appropriate name for 
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_ the new Western land, then passes on to more vital matters ; but the 
popularity of the book was so wide that the suggestion was adopted by 
general acclaim. 
_ While there are fragments from the pen of Balboa, De Soto and other 
of her early explorers, the story of Spanish dominion has, generally 
speaking, been passed on by hands other than those which hewed it out. 
As in the case of the Columbus material, such works as Pigafetta’s 
account of Magellan’s voyage and the chronicle of Peru’s conquest, by 
Las Casas, the sublime monk whose defense of his Indian flock against 
_ Spanish savagery aroused a careless century to indignant protest, are 
_ available in scholarly editions for the modern student of history. The 
originals are now more often than not beyond the reach of even the 
_ richest of antiquarian collectors, and a pursuit of them is scarcely to be 
‘recommended to anyone who wishes to have time for their reading. 
__ The outstanding exploit of Castilian arms, the subjugation of Mexico, 
_ has fortunately been related to posterity by Cortes himself, in a series of 
_ letters as picturesque as his own personality. Full of verve, colour and 
detail, they must have furnished their troubled addressee, Charles V., 
_ several thrills apart from the tale of Spanish aggrandisement of which 
_ they were the promise. It is believed that five were sent, although the 
_ first has never been found ; the last seems not to have been submitted 
_to the printer and until recently existed only in manuscript. It is 
a pleasing coincidence that the printing of the second and third letters 
_ were, according to a colophon in the former, “ printed in the very 
_ noble and very loyal city of Seville, by Jacob Cromburger, a German, 
on the 8th day of Nov. 1522” It was this Cromburger who shortly 
_ thereafter set up the first press in the Western Hemisphere in the 
capital of the Montezumas. 
__ I have the sensations of a guide in a museum of paintings rushing 
_ tourists past Correggios and ‘Titians in the attempt to “ do” them by 
closing time, as I pass by the imposing general histories that form so 
_ material a part of Americana. Peter Martyr, America’s first historian, 
- Oviedo, Herrera, Ramusio, De Bry, Hakluyt and Gorges are rich quarries 
_ from which the material for a large portion of its historical edifice has 
_ been drawn, and their early editions have long been deemed prizes by 
_ bibliophiles, but the exigencies of space impel me, as the pressure of 
time compels the guide, to hurry on. 

Among the earliest literary relics of French activity in the new 
continent, are the Relations of Jacques Cartier, who planted the seed of 
her brief but overshadowing supremacy. Cartier discovered the main- 
land of Canada in 1534, and penetrated the interior in two later voyages 
in 1535 and 1540. ‘Ihe account of the first voyage was translated into 
English by John Florio, most famous of early English translators, from 
the Italian of Ramusio, whose version is now the earliest, the French 
original having been lost. Of the second voyage in French, but one 
copy exists, that in the British Museum. The English edition of both 
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accounts was published at London in 1580, under the title of A Short 
and Brief Narration of Two Navigations and Discoveries, etc., but one 
copy of which has been publicly sold in America for fifty years, the Ives, 
which brought £200. The progress of New France under Samuel 
Champlain, its founder, is set forth in a series of voyages published 
during the early 17th century. These journals are invaluable records 
of his own experiences and of the early intercourse between French 
and natives. In 1632 a comprehensive véswmé of all his travels and his 
sojourn in Canada appeared, which contains the first accurate account 
of Indian life in what is now New York State. Des Sauvages, 
Champlain’s first book, has long been one of the most expensive bits 
of rare Americana. 

The experience of La Salle would indicate that an explorer’s safest 
biographer is himself. Shortly after his death a work appeared which 
boldly claimed for its author, Louis Hennepin, credit for the discovery 
of the Mississippi to its mouth. The claim was too absurd and impudent 
to gain wide credence, and the author was promptly sat upon ; but his 
recollections survive as a piece of highly interesting and humorous 
description, and have been widely translated. Rivalling Hennepin in 
popularity was Baron de la Hontan, whose description of the discovery 
of a wondrous imaginary country, is one of the most charming bits 
of dishonest literature ever circulated. La Hontan was as quickly and 
completely discredited as Hennepin, but his spirit, humour and keen 
observations have served to perpetuate his Nouveaux Voyages long after 
more reliable histories have ae obsolete. 

With the inception of the era of colonisation, as distinguished from 
exploration, the collection of Americana tends to narrow down to an 
almost exclusive concern with the settlement of what is now the 
United States, and to broaden, consequently, its activities in that field, 
In fact, the term Americana itself assumes in general the more limited 
connotation after its closer association with the history of the English 
Colonies. 

Prior to Captain John Smith’s debarkation in Virginia, resulting in 
the first permanent settlement in the present United States, the presses 
of England had teemed with material relating to the new country ; the 
list of such publications, particularly after Raleigh’s venture, is so long 
that it SOL in itself make up a fair-sized bibliography. 

Of the first English explorers, the Cabots, there is nothing in their 
own hand, save a few scarce maps, none of which have come to America. 
Much of the material pertaining to them has been lost, but its substance 
has been preserved in the almost unknown Divers Voyages of Richard 
Hakluyt, the great geographer and author of the Principal Navigations, 
who did so much to stimulate transatlantic colonisation. 

The interest of Britain in America was first roused to high pitch 
after the Raleigh voyage in 1584. This expedition, which planted a 
colony on the coast of North Carolina, was in its own results futile, but 
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very directly responsible for the ensuing intensity ot British endeavour. 
Raleigh’s settlement is best chronicled in Hakluyt, but its most interesting 
historian was Thomas Hariot, a member of the first colony of 1 585. 
_ Lhe Narrative of the first English Plantation of Virginia, which serves as 
a picture of the flora and fauna of eastern North Carolina and the life 
and manners of the Indians, was illustrated by John White, another of 
the colonists ; the author:and artist between them achieved a truthful 
basis for modern accounts. The Narrative forms the first part of De Bry’s 
stupendous Grands Voyages. 
__ Among the mass of books which followed the Raleigh ventures, two 
little companion volumes assumed such high contemporary importance 
_that they came to be known as The Verie Two Eyes of New England 
_ flistorie, an appellation they bear to this day. They relate the voyages 
_ of Captain Bartholomew Gosnold and Captain George Waymouth, who 
discovered Cape Cod and Nantucket in 1602 and 1605, respectively. 
_ The author of the first volume was John Brereton, of the second James 
* Rosier, each of whom took part in the journey he describes. Gosnold’s 
undertaking, “by permission of Sir Walter Raleigh,” was a direct 
precursor of the Smith expedition, while Waymouth led the way for 
_ Hudson and Luke Fox. 
_ The Jamestown colony claims, with gratifying propriety, its stalwart 
founder as its first historian. The General History of Virginia, New- 
England and the Summer Isles by Captaine Iohn Smith, sometymes 
_ governour in those countryes and Admirall of New-England is a strikingly 
complete catalogue of the country, its history (from 1584 to 1624, 
extended in later editions), its geography, with Smith’s own maps, its 
people and their customs. Published in London in 1624, it ran through 
several editions in a few years. The first is highly cherished, the Hoe 
copy selling for £500 in 1911. It is the most valuable historically of 
-Smith’s works, although several of his earlier books bring far higher 
prices. The title page of the General History is a meritorious attempt 
to spare the reader the necessity of perusing its contents. ‘The title 
embraces only a small rectangle in the lower central portion of the page, 
but suffices amply, in 94 words and several abbreviations, to convey a 
synopsis of the work, which is as much as can reasonably be expected. 
The border, however, aims to illustrate in woodcut not only the topo- 
graphy of the new land, but also its foliage, inhabitants and navy as 
well, blocking itself off into segments by means of various prominent 
-coats-of-arms. Surmounting all are the unsmiling representations of 
‘Elizabeth, James I, and Prince Charles, each set in an oval, labelled in 
Latin and all but the last-named wearing a crown. That article was 
subsequently placed on Charles’ head, however, in editions appearing 
after he became entitled to wear it. I confess my doubts of the perth 
of James’ likeness ; had he at all resembled this portrait of himself, 
am confident that it would have cost him his throne and saved the more 


presentable Charles his head. 
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Smith’s exploits and his character called forth a large number of 
contemporary works which belong among noteworthy Americana. The 
True Travels, Adventures and Observations of Captaine Iohn Smith, a 
spirited, highly imaginative biography which appeared in 1630, seems 
to have been strongly influenced by Shakespeare’s depiction of Othello, 
although the adventures of the latter hero are tame as compared with 
those attributed to the former. Pocahontas likewise received her share 
of public attention, then as now. A True Discourse of the Present State of 
Virginia, by Raphe Hamor, a former secretary of the colony, was probably 
the earliest popular version of the romance of Powhatan’s charming 
daughter, although others followed as rapidly as did, apparently, the 
progeny of that union. 

After the era of discovery, New England appropriates to herself, quite 
naturally, the bulk of Americana, whether in history, early printing or 
literature. In fact, after examining the Brinley catalogue, one would be 
inclined to assert that the North-eastern colonies enjoyed very nearly a 
monopoly of interest during the ensuing two centuries. Indian warfare, 
witchcraft, the beginnings of the Revolution and, above all, the establish- 
ment of printing, in which the Southern colonies were decidedly backward, 
confine the attention of collectors to the Pilgrims and their neigh- 
bours. I feel under obligation, in passing, to acknowledge my debt to 
the catalogue just referred to. It describes the collection of the late 
George Brinley of Hartford, and to say that it does so worthily is the 
highest praise possible, for the Brinley Collection, thanks to a skill and 
perseverance such as no other man had ever shown, was by all odds the 
high water mark in the gathering of Americana. It lacked certain nug- 
gets of which other collections, such as the Ives, Menzies and Barlow, 
could boast ; but in comprehensiveness and completeness it has remained 
without a peer. Its dispersal, begun in 1878, was not completed until 
1893. Approximately ten thousand lots were offered for sale, embracing 
some thirty thousand books and pamphlets; a very considerable portion 
of these items was sold for no more than one-hundredth of what they 
would bring to-day, although, on the other hand, a few brought but a 
fraction of what Mr. Brinley paid for them. Though the library has long 
been dispersed, the catalogue has acquired permanency as a veritable 
lexicon of Americana. 

It is a curious fact that the basic history of the Plymouth colony, the 
history on which is based practically all our knowledge of the voyage of 
the Mayflower and the early years of first Massachusetts settlement, 
disappeared shortly after its composition and did not turn up until the 
middle of the last century. The History of the Plimouth Plantation, 
written by William Bradford, one of the founders and second governor 
of the colony, drifted in some mysterious manner into the Bishop’s 
library at Fulham, London, and there remained until an American 
scholar recognised certain extracts therefrom, printed in an obscure 
book on Church history, as similar to certain known fragments of the 
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Bradford journal. After much negotiation, and with great ceremony, 


_ the precious manuscript was gracefully delivered by the British Govern- 


ment into the custody of the State of Massachusetts. Several excellent 
facsimiles and printings of this document are now to be had. 

The half-mythical chronicles of Indian Wars, treaties with the various 
native tribes, narratives of captivities and of the spread of the gospel 
and all other such phases of early New England history, afford a distinct 
and almost boundless field for accumulation. Many of such items acquire 


_ additional desirability, outside of their historical status, from. their 


position among our early printed books, in which capacity they appeal 


to still another type of collector. Both the following items are 


characteristic of this two-fold interest. A Declaration of Former Passages 
and Proceedings, etc., was published at Cambridge, June 6th, 1645, and 
served as a public declaration of war against the Indian tribe therein 


mentioned. It was subscribed by John Winthrop, first Governor of 
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Massachusetts, “ by order of the Commissioners for the United Colonies.” 
Five hundred copies are known to have been printed, of which only 
four have survived. One of them, endorsed in Winthrop’s own hand, 
is now in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Another 


was unearthed in England by Henry Stevens, who offered it at ten 


guineas to James Lenox and John Carter Brown. Both refused it; a 
dozen years or so later, in 1879, Lenox cheerfully paid £45 for it at the 
Brinley sale, over four times the price at which he had refused it, but 
only about four per cent. of its present value. The Declaration is the 
third extant specimen of the first press in the United States, and its 
earliest historical document. 

Increase Mather, author of a Brief History of the War with the Indians 
in New England, requires no introduction to readers of history. He 
begot an infinite variety of writings, and a son Cotton, who added many 


more shelves to the scant library of indigenous literature. Both father. 


and son assisted in the collection of the first great private library in 
America, the volumes from which are sought as eagerly as the products 


_ of their quarrelsome pens. ‘This library was destroyed at Bunker Hill. 


The Brief History records the conflict known as King Philip’s War 


“from June 24th, 1675, when the first English-man was murdered by 


the Indians, to August 12th, 1675, when Philip, alias Metacomet, the 


_ principal Author and beginner of the War, was slain.” It was printed by 


John Foster, the first Boston printer, in 1676, and an English edition, 
now much less rare, was issued the same year. The rarity of the Boston 
edition is such that until its acquirement by Mr. Brinley it was omitted 


_ from the standard bibliographies, such as Lowndes and Sabin, and given 
"up as a genuine introuvable by noted authorities. 


Massachusetts is distinctly the source of the annals of witchcraft ; 


there the aberration took firmest hold, and there very nearly all of the 
- compendious literature on the subject originated, if we except the London 
publications, many of which were reprinted in Boston and vicinity. 


I 
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Cotton Mather, who was head and front of the movement, leads both 
in the number and authority of its books, and his unctuous observations 
on the moral phenomena of witchcraft, together with his accounts of 
witches’ trials, are a necessary part of any collection on the subject. 
However, the honour of being the rarest work on New England’s witch- 
craft delusion, appears, by common consent, to go to A Modest Enquiry 
into the Nature of Witchcraft, and how persons guilty of that crime may 
be convicted, published at Boston in 1702. Its author, John Hale, Pastor 
of Christ Church in Beverley, had ten years previously been an ardent 
persecutor of unfortunate old women, but later suffered a change of 
heart, as recorded in this volume. Another scarce and valued book in 
this field is Robert Calef’s More Wonders of the Invisible World. Calef 
incurred the wrath of Cotton Mather by censuring the proceedings of 
the Courts respecting witches, but undoubtedly excelled his opponent in 
argument. Cotton’s father took what seems to be an unfair advantage 
of his position as president of Harvard College by ordering Calef’s book 
burnt at that institution; he may, therefore, be properly charged, 
partially at least, with its present high price. j 

It goes without saying that the struggle for independence has power- 

fully influenced the trend of collecting. The aroused state of public 
feeling called forth an avalanche of broadsides, pamphlets, tracts, etc., 
which from their very nature contained the certainty of their early 
disappearance ; for having been gotten out cheaply and as hurriedly as 
possible, they were not looked upon as matter for preservation, and 
went the way of the average handbill or newspaper. It may be stated as 
a rule that the present value set upon these articles runs in inverse ratio 
to their original cost—-a rule well known to bibliophiles of all sorts, but 
particularly applicable here. 

Practically every scrap of contemporary material relating to each phase 
of the revolution is in ceaseless demand. Everything pertaining to the 
stamp act, taxation of the colonies, the Boston Tea Party, has a ready 
market ; in this connection it is amusing to surmise what would be 
Dr. Johnson’s reflections to find himself, by virtue of Taxation no Tyranny, 
the author of a valued bit of Americana. 

It is not widely known that Paul Revere, the subject of many an item 
in this list, was himself the creator of several coveted pieces of current 
iconography ; his coloured engraving of the Boston Massacre of 
March 5th, 1770, can nowadays vie with a Whistler, at least from a 
pecuniary point of view. Even in his own day his work was not altogether 
despised, particularly after the Massachusetts Legislature engaged him 
to engrave the commonwealth’s currency. 

From the mass of Revolutionary material, the biography of Washington 
has been gleaned with utmost care; every corner of his life, as ot 
Lincoln’s, has had the searchlight of the collector’s zeal played upon it,— 
with the illogical result that each successive biography becomes in- 
creasingly unreliable—sentimental, rather than scientific It may be 
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remarked in passing that a singularly large proportion of Americana 
accumulation had its original impulse in hero-worship. Many an 
owner of a famous collection began as a specialist in the life of one 
of the nation’s great men, only to find himself quickly involved in 
collateral investigation. Specialisation in collecting, as in biology, tends 
to work its own destruction—the specialist inevitably broadens his 
horizon or forsakes his avocation altogether. 

Certain exceptions to the above statement must be noted. It is 
essentially true of historical research ; but where the interest is a 
religious, genealogical or fraternal one, the specialisation has often been 
carried on with single-minded purpose through several generations ; 
sometimes by the original collector’s posterity, in the case of genealogy, 
or by his confréres in the case of denominational or fraternal history. 

The growth of the United States has extended the ramifications of 
Americana in myriad directions. Politics and political parties, territorial 
_ expansion, new international relations, the industrial revolution, all have 
_ left their impress on the nation’s assembled chronicles; but none in 
the same degree as slavery, the Civil War and Abraham Lincoln—the 
dominant issue, event and personality, respectively, of the last century. 
The, negro question seems to have antedated its culmination in the 
Civil War by at least six score years. As early as 1741 it came to the 
_ fore in a series of executions, both of whites and negroes, convicted of 
a conspiracy to burn New York City and murder its inhabitants ; the 
_ destruction of several houses by fire in the prosecution of this intent 
created a local frenzy. The events of the conspiracy and the trials of 
the accused are narrated in the fournal, etc., by Daniel Horsmanden 
(New York, 1744), then recorder of the city, whose gruesome curiosity 
- led him to make careful notes of the behaviour of the condemned at the 
_ gallows and stake. 

Besides engaging the interest of more special and local collectors than 
any one other department of Americana, the Civil War has been the cause 
of the most colossal publishing venture of all time. Its title is, The War 
of the Rebellion—Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies ; 
_ the publisher is the United States Government. The work is in four 
_ parts ; the first and by far the largest is the record of military operations ; 
_ the second, of prisoners; the third and fourth contain, respectively, 
Union and Confederate correspondence. One hundred thirty thick 
octavos have already been issued, but the accumulation of information 
has so rapidly outstripped the progress of the undertaking that it will 
seemingly have to be done over again. It may be for this reason that no 
writer has as yet undertaken a consecutive history of the United States 
from earliest to most recent times and covering all phases ; for no man 
likes to see his work rendered obsolete before its completion. 


(To be concluded). 
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WHAT ARCHITECTURE CAN GIVE 
TO“THE* LAY Mane 


By H. 8S. GOODHART-RENDEL 


HAT architecture can give to the layman is Pleasure—Let us 

begin with that. It cannot, I think, give to the layman or to 

anyone else deepened consciousness, or broadened vision, or 

heightened purpose, or any other of those disagreeable moral 
extensions which earnest people persist in expecting from the arts. Ifthe 
Greeks were right in identifying the beautiful with the good, beautiful 
architecture will probably make us better. If the Puritans were right in 
giving a monopoly of beauty to the Scarlet Woman, beautiful architecture 
will probably make us worse. If we of to-day are right in thinking the love 
of beauty to be a natural desire which lawfully may be gratified, then 
beautiful architecture will leave us morally much as it finds us; (the 
psychologist of to-morrow may discover that it uncorks a repression, 
which it will be nice to know). 

You remember the saddest of old jokes, the advice—‘‘ Be virtuous and 
and you will be happy—but you won’t have a good time.” Certainly you 
won’t;and you won’t deserve to, if you think of virtue apart from happi- 
ness. That’s why I call it such a sad joke: there never ought to have 
been occasion to make it. Let us alter the advice and say ‘‘Find happiness 
in virtue, and you'll have a simply wonderful time.’’ Let us use the words 
of the writer of Ecclesiastes—‘* Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing 
better than that a man should rejoice in his own works, for that is his 
portion,” and, unlike the old preacher, don’t let us get depressed 
about it. 

Now the pleasure of which I am speaking is not necessarily that which 
we all receive, more or less, from august and ancient buildings; it is 
something more particular than that. Itis the pleasure given by the art 
of Architecture manifested not only in those buildings but in many 
which are neither august nor ancient. Some people think they enjoy 
Architecture when their enjoyment really proceeds from the contempla- 
tion of the vestiges of the past. They ought to be archzologists. Other 
people mistake for a love of Architecture their satisfaction in recognising 
styles and attributing dates. They ought to be stamp-collectors. Other 
people, again, greatly esteem works of Architecture because they look 
more expensive than mere buildings. I don’t know what they ought to 
be—they probably are it already. 

I suppose that legitimate pleasure in architecture is all of one kind, but 
it can take divers forms. I can best show the extremes of its diversity by 
an analogy from music. One man sits in a concert-room, delighting in the 
mere sound of what he hears. Another man sits in a corner of a railway 
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carriage, delighting in the orchestral score which he is reading. The 

_ pleasure which these two men feel is surely different. Perhaps the concert- 
goer cannot read music—perhaps the score-reader is one who has become 
deaf. Let us suppose this to be so, and examine the nature of the pleasure 
which each then will find in the music they enjoy. The deaf score-reader 
receives no sensuous pleasure. save in his imagination. His ears are 
senseless. His eyes are fixed upon printed symbols of lovely sounds, and 
his mind evokes the memory of such sounds heard in the past. This 

“memory however is not all of his pleasure—perhaps it is not even a large 

_ part of it. If he enjoy music in the fullest measure, the sounds in which 
it is embodied, though delightful in themselves, will to him have been in 
their turn but symbols of ideas—for the raw material of all art is ideas, 
which forms or sounds but symbolise. 

Arts consist in arranging things in patterns, whether notes in tunes or 

_ objects in pictures, or limbs in attitudes, or words in poems, or Corinthian 
columns in colonnades. Figure-drawing and figure-skating, double coun- 
_terpoint and double entry, play-writing and sign-writing are all arts, 
though perhaps not all fine arts. Their essential material is the idea 
underlying the pattern, not the things of which the pattern is made. This 
is a truth to which I shall have occasion to return later; at the moment 
I adduce it only in support of my statement that the sounds in which 
_music is embodied are in themselves no more than symbols of the ideas 
_of which musicis made. Their symbolism is not exact, and our perception 
_ of it is chiefly sub-conscious. There is music which seems grave to one 
-man and gay to another; whichever it seems to us we can seldom tell 
why it seems so. There is music neither grave nor gay, music which can 
_best be described by epithets also applicable to architecture, music which 
is symmetrical or asymmetrical, regular or picturesque, broad or minutely 
detailed. But whichever of these or any similar qualities it may show, 
_our pleasure lies in those qualities, and not in our physical reaction to 
“musical sound. When I supposed my concert-goer to ‘‘delight in the 
-mere sound of what he heard” I did not mean that he found bodily 
satisfaction in the impact of sound-waves upon his ear-drums. If that 
were the charm of music, then music would be no more than a delicate 
form of massage, and no more a fine art than that. 

No, the musically ignorant concert-goer and the deaf score-reader are 
both in quest of the same kind of enjoyment, but they experience it in 
widely differing degrees when they find it. In the mind of each of them 
musical symbols, whether direct symbols—sounds, or symbols of 
symbols—written notes, call up images and associations and thereby 
awake emotions. But the score-reader probably catches many beauties 
which elude the man whose love of music is of a sort which has never 
impelled him to learn to read it. The design of a symphony is probably 
keenly appreciated by one and only vaguely apprehended by the other. 
The other perceives detail only. The musical blind man, the man who 
listens without knowledge, can enjoy. the tunes—the patterns made 
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with notes, but he is generally unconscious of the larger patterns into 
which the tune patterns are woven. If you were to cut up a sonata move- 
ment into its component parts and reassemble them at random, he would 
often not be any the wiser. Do you not constantly hear him say “‘I love 
that bit in the first movement. I can’t quite remember where it comes 

?” There may be far more art in ‘‘where it comes” then in the 
“‘bit” itself—but he has missed it. 

You may remember that this lecture is intended to be about architec- 
ture, and therefore I suppose that it is time that I applied my long 
analogy from music to the sister art, the twin sister art. For architecture 
and musicare twins, the esthetic of one needs little translation to serve 
as the esthetic of the other. The chief difference between them is that 
music can be received through the ear or through the eye—architecture 
through the eye only. A picture ofa building is therefore not analogous 
to the score of a symphony—the picture tells the eye what the eye would 
see in reality, the score tells the eye what the ear would hear. The outlines 
in a picture are proportional reproductions of the actual outlines of the 
objects which they portray—the notes and signs in written music are 
arbitrary significants of that which cannot be seen. We must not therefore 
say that if the ordinary man who loves architecture without knowledge 
is like our concert-goer, our score-reader is represented by the man whe 
enjoys looking through architectural picture books, since there is no antt- 
thesis between the man who takes pleasure in architectural sight-seeing 
and him who does his sight-seeing in a library. Probably the same mar 
does both. I have however assumed throughout that the score-reader is é 
man whose acquisition of the power of score-reading is a symptom of 
real curiosity about the art which attracts him and a desire to enjoy it tc 
the full. I have assumed that he knows how to gain from the whole desigr 
of a musical work a pleasure far greater than that other pleasure whict 
he shares with the uninitiated—pleasure in the beauty of its parts. 

The forms of architecture, like the sounds of music, call up images anc 
associations in our minds and thereby awake emotions. Unlike outline: 
in painting or masses in sculpture they imitate nothing; unlike word: 
in poetry or gestures in drama or in dancing they describe nothing. The 
symbols in which every art finds expression touch our feelings by arousing 
a thousand primitive associations of which we are unaware. But architec 
tural forms and musical sounds are symbols far more powerful an 
penetrative into our consciousness than are outlines, sculptural masses 
words or gestures, since none of their emotional force is dissipated by th 
accidental associations of objects imitated or represented. The towering 
columns of Milan Cathedral set our pulses beating with an emotion whicl 
we recognise but cannot define, they act directly upon our sensibilities 
whereas the great lines of Milton call up in our minds images of peopl 
and things which are a far more important factor in rousing our feeling 
than are the sounds of the words which describe them. Moreover thes 
images may have for each of us personal associations of a distracting 
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“kind. We cannot define what a fugue of Bach does to us, but we know 


perfectly well the causes of a great deal of our pleasure when we look at 


_ Botticelli’s Przmavera. And much of Botticelli’s skill will be wasted upon 


us if his angels chance to remind us of people whom we dislike. 

Of the things therefore which it is the function of Art to make into 
patterns, architectural forms and musical sounds are subtler and more 
mysterious than the means of expression in the other arts. They are 
consequently capable of giving more pleasure of themselves than are those 
other means—though this pleasure is of a low kind. Not many people 


_ like red paint for its own sake, but a good many people find delight in 
_ the mere sound of a flute. Not many people really find the word Meso- 
_ potamia blessed, but a good many people havea great affection for flying 
_ buttresses. But the people who like flutes and flying buttresses ought 
- not to think that they thereby enjoy music and architecture. It is the 
_ zesthetic use to which flutes and flying buttresses are put which they 
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must enjoy before then can be said to enjoy art. They must learn to enjoy 
the whole of which they only now appreciate the part. 

The appreciation of architecture is said to be much more general now 
than it has been for some time past. If we do not read too exigent a 


_ meaning into the word appreciation, I think that this is true. People 
_ expect more pleasure from their architectural surroundings than they 


ee 


_ used to do, and take more pains to make those surroundings pleasure- 


giving. What the world needs now is a larger number of people who 


- understand what architecture is. The general impression is that it is 


_ something ‘‘to take off the plainness”’ from mere building. Hence we see 


a. y 


on the one hand flourishing purveyors of historic styles cut into thin 


_ veneers which can be pasted up anywhere, and on the other indignant 
_ ascetics who would dispense with architecture altogether and give its 
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_ name to a sort of highly rationalised building. 


What the world needs now, as I have said, is a larger number of people 
who have trained themselves to be able to respond to all the demands 
which architecture makes of her true lovers, and to find in that response 
the full happiness which she can give. People who understand what 


_ architecture is, and cherish that knowledge. These people are our score- 
_ readers, and it is they and they only who know what architecture can 


give the layman. 
In search of this knowledge, of this pleasure, we shall have to kick a 


- good many stones out of our path—many of those stones the corner 


stones of plausible and attractive theories. In an astonishingly clever book 
called The Architecture of Humanism Mr. Geoffrey Scott has tied 
labels round four of the most obstructive boulders and thrown them away 


on the roadside. The first he has labelled the ‘‘Romantic Fallacy” the 


second the ‘Mechanical Fallacy’ the third the ‘‘Ethical Fallacy” and 
the fourth the ‘‘Biological Fallacy”. In course of time they will all 
probably roll into the road again without their labels, and I advise 


_ everyone to read Mr. Scott’s book so as to know how to recognise them. 
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If we were not at present in excessive reaction against the theories of 
Ruskin, I should recommend shattering his lamps with seven well-placed 
kicks, but, as things are, their fitful glimmer may be our only illumination 
in the land of subconscious symbolism which our path crosses. I hope 
that the professors of the new psychology will soon replace them with 
a more certain means of illumination. 

There are other stones which will get in our way, if we are not careful— 
stones marked ‘‘venerable,”’ ‘extremely precious’’—the stones of ancient 
and ugly buildings. Some ancient buildings ave ugly as we see ugliness, 
and we are apt to be shy of thinking so. In old furniture we know that 
if in an admired period anything was made so ungraceful that its design 
was never repeated its money value is now far greater than that of things 
which men loved and imitated. I would not say that this is so with archi- 
tecture, but I do say that if the designers of the nave of Cley-by-the-Sea 
Church in Norfolk, of the west front of Salisbury Cathedral, of the 
Mansion House in London, were right, then almost all others designers 
among their contemporaries were wrong; and that the admiration which 
we accord to these buildings is inconsistent with a real appreciation of 
the normal designs of their several epochs. 

All educated Englishmen must regard with grief and indignation the 
threatened destruction of Whitgift’s Hospital at Croydon and of some 
of the churches of the City of London. Whitgift’s Hospital is certainly 
in the way, as everyone will know who has driven a motor-car through 
the streets of Croydon. The City churches do little now save keep sacred 
ground which has been hallowed almost since England was a nation, and 
this function of theirs is not important to modern eyes. But if one’s 
grandmother is slow in crossing the street one does not drive over her; 
nor does one take from her her trinkets to sell and give to the poor. - 

Our instincts of decency and of piety are outraged by such proposals 
as these, and surely these instincts are common enough to give us a good 
case to present in protest. Many people, however, seem to think that a 
better case still may be made by claiming for the threatened buildings a 
beauty which few will sincerely accord to them. As I have particularised 
these monuments I may perhaps record that I consider Whitgift’s 
Hospital to be of good but not remarkable architecture, and the Churches 
of Wren to be more interesting as testimonies of that great man’s ideas 
than as realisations of them. If the case for their preservation were based 
on their beauty, I should think it a weak one. Whether I am right or 
wrong in this, I think it will be agreed in general that the cause of 
architecture is seriously prejudiced by the thoughtless or impercipient 
attribution of beauty to things the value of which really rests in antiquity 
or historical association. ‘‘Please do not drive over my grandmother—she 
is so old and wise.”’ Could a Croydon man even frighten her after that? 
‘‘Please do not drive over my grandmother—she is so beautiful.”’ The 
Croydon man laughs. 
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A proper veneration for antiquity is certainly a mark of a cultivated 
_ mind, but it must not be allowed to interfere with the independence of 
_ our sense of beauty. Antiquity brings beauty to some things, others it 
robs of it. In buildings bricks and oak timber please us most when they 
are old, paint and thatch when they are new. It is, I think, mischievous, 
to venerate material more than design: to allow a beautiful shape to 
perish rather than to re-embody it in new stone. The tower of St. Mary 
Magdalen’s Church at Taunton, perhaps the loveliest steeple of its kind, 
retains its form at the cost of its every original stone being replaced by 
new in the last century. It was indeed pulled down and rebuilt. Had this 
not been done we should have but a crumbling mass—solid at the core 
but fretted to nothingness on the surface. Archzologists would prefer 
it so, but lovers of architecture will hardly agree with them. 

I think that we shall find the enjoyment of beautiful buildings come 
more easily to us directly we put all thoughts of oldness and newness out 
of our heads. Supposing an enthusiast on Gothic church architecture 
_ to come to Birmingham, I suppose that architectural authorities would 
_ direct him to the few medizval remains which can be found in St. Martin’s, 

_ or in the parish church of Handsworth. Perhaps you will allow me to 
say that the architectural interest of these is not very great. I should 
give him very different advice. I should say ‘‘Here is a city where one 
architect had the opportunity of designing more than a dozen churches 
_ which were thought highly of in their time. It will be a profitable 
_ amusement for you to study these works of the late Mr. Chatwin and 
_ form your own conclusions as to their merits. If they give you pleasure 

that will be your reward, if they do not give you pleasure you will do 
_ well to try to discover why. This effort is certain to teach you some- 

_ thing, either about prejudices on your own part which you have not 
_ hitherto suspected, or about errors on the architect’s part the detection 
_ of which will futher sensitise your perception of beauty.” I should also 
send him to study Pearson’s two churches at Bordesley, and call his 
- attention to the first fruits of the Puginist revival in Birmingham in St. 
_ Chad’s Cathedral and in Carpenter’s Church of St. Andrew. The work 
_ of his contemporaries I should leave him to find for himself. Iam afraid 
if he were only a Gothic enthusiast I could not send him to Mr. Reynold’s 
_ superlatively good church at Edgbaston, but I should expect him to 
answer a short examination paper on the churches of Mr. Bidlake. I 
venture to think, that so advised, my enthusiast would spend a much 
_ more amusing couple of days than if he devoted them to grubbing about 
for antiquities at St. Martin’s or at Handsworth. 

Nearly at the beginning of this lecture I laid it down that the essential 
material of all art is ideas. Predicting that art consists in arranging things 
in patterns, I said that in a work of art the essential material is the idea 
underlying the pattern and not the things of which the pattern is made. 
Nor, by implication, is it the pattern itself. I suppose that a straight row 
of trees is a work of art of an humble kind. The ¢vees are not its essential 
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material: a row of pillars in architecture, and a row of men in company 
drill, are each the same thing in essence. I do not hold, either that the vow 
is the essential material, a row of things is nothing—it may arrive by 
accident. No, the essential material is the zdea in the mind of the man 
who puts things in a row; without that idea the avenue or the line of men 
or the colonnade cannot be made. Our pleasure consists in the reception 
of this idea from the man who conceives it. 

There is a popular heresy by which it is held that the idea in the mind 
of the artist should always spring directly from the nature of the vehicle 
by which that idea is to be conveyed, ‘‘learn what you shall build from 
your building materials, and from the most convenient way of manipu- 
lating them.’”’ This dogma may be a useful safegard, but it is purely 
arbitrary and without any authority in reason. To calla building beautiful 
while you believe it to be of stone and to declare the same building ugly 
directly anyone tells you it is really faced with cement shows an odd 
conception of the meaning of the word Beauty. It is perfectly true that 
most admired architectural forms have originated in constructive 
necessities, but they have seldom become infused with beauty until.they 
have travelled some way from their origins. When we evolve new forms 
from new methods of construction, we generally have to wait a century 
or two before these forms become fit to look at, at the end of which time 
they may quite possibly have lost all constructional significance and be- 
come purely symbolical. The delusion that fitness makes beauty shows a 
confusion of thought in those who hold it. Only an engineer can tell 
whether a complicated building is structurally sound, and the rest of 
humanity cannot be expected to suspend judgment of its beauty until 
the engineers have endorsed its fitness. If a building is to convey the 
impression of strength it cannot do so merely by being strong; it must 
present to the beholder forms which are associated with the idea of 
strength in human consciousness—whether they be accompanied by the 
fact of strength or not does not matter. As Mr. March Phillips has pointed 
out, the lotus columns of Egypt look soft—‘‘fungoid growths” I think he 
calls them—owing to their peculiar outline. They are, of course, immense 
masses of granite. The far slighter columns of the Erectheum look 
extremely hard—and are certainly so in reality—but I do not think that 
their form is more directly suggested by their material than is that of the 
columns of Karnak. In short, beauty is judged by the general experience 
of the many, fitness can often only be judged by the special experience 
of the few. If you will look in a museum at medizeval statues of ivory 
you will see that in most of them the attitude of the figure has been made 
to conform to the shape of the tusk from which it has been carved. So 
must a work of architecture be made to conform to the limitations of the 
stuff it is built of. But to say that these limitations have suggested the 
design of beautiful buildings is like saying that the mere sight of an 
elephant’s tusk convinced the first ivory carver that it could be made into 
a statue of a saint and into nothing else. I therefore hold that the 
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investigation into the constructive origins of architectural forms though 
intensely absorbing to the historian is not a very good way of spending 
one's novitiate as a servant of architecture. And the enjoyment which it 
brings is not strictly architectural enjoyment. 

[ have already praised and recommended the destructive part of Mr. 
Geoffrey Scott's remarkable book called The Architecture of Human- 
zsm, and I now want to quote to you in contracted form a passage or 
two from a chapter in which he attempts the construction of an 
architectural zesthetic. ‘‘Light and shades, masses and lines, make,” he 
says, “‘the core of architectural experience: an experience which the 
literary fancy, the historical imagination, the casuistry of conscience and 
the calculations of science, cannot constitute or determine, though they 
may encircle andenrich. . . . The spaces, masses and lines of architecture, 
as perceived, are appearances. We may infer from them further facts 
about a building which are not perceived... . but the art of architecture 
is concerned with. ... them as appearances. And these appearances are 
related to human functions. Through these spaces we can conceive 
ourselves to move; these masses are capable, like ourselves, of pressure 
and resistance; these lines, should we follow or describe them, might be 
our path and our gesture.” Mr. Scott then supposes a building so top- 
heavy and a space so cramped that the spectator’s sense of their ugliness 
amounts to positive discomfort, a discomfort which Mr. Scott does not 
attribute to the zdeas of collapse or of restriction because he can receive 
the same ideas from poetry with no distress. In this I do not agree with 
him. I think. that to hear spoken such words as anguish, putrescence, 
delirium, disembowell causes in me discomfort, less acute than but 
comparable with that which I should feel before a picture of such things 
as these words signify. Mr. Scott, however, does not think that the poetic 
relation of disaster ‘‘painfully troubles ouv peace,” but considers that 
‘“‘the sight of a granite building raised (apparently) on a glass shop- 
front” does do so. ‘‘There is instability or the appearance of it’, he 
continues,” ‘‘but it is in the building. There is discomfort, but it is in 
ourselves.... The concrete spectacle has.... stirred our physical 
memory. It has awakened in us... . that condition of spirit which in the 
past has belonged to our actual experiences of... . incipient collapse. 
We have looked at the building and identified ourselves with its apparent 
tate: sis.” 

“But the ‘states’ in architecture with which we thus identify ourselves 
need not be actual. The actual pressures of a spire are downward; yet 
the spire appears to soar. We indentify ourselves, not with its actual 
downward pressure, but with its apparent upward impulse... . Archi- 
tecture is, in fact, unconsciously invested by us with human movements 
and human moods....”’ . ; 

This is surely a far more rational and acceptable way of regarding 
architecture than that which looks to the facts of a building as the only 
legitimate source of its architectural expression. I do not, as I have said, 
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agree with at least one of Mr. Scott’s premises, and therefore I cannot 
give unqualified assent to his eventual conclusions that when receiving 
the emotions which architecture can give we transcribe ourselves into 
terms of that art and transcribe that art into terms of ourselves. For one 
thing I do not see how a thing can be topheavy in appearance; when we 
say that it is, we mean merely that it resembles other things which our 
experience tells us are topheavy. And I think it likely that the ultimate 
course of our discomfort before certain combinations of spaces, masses 
and lines lies in a thousand associations of our subconscious mind rather 
than in any mechanical identification of ourselves with the object which 
offends us. 

But of the truth which underlies Mr. Scott’s brilliant contentions I do 
not think that there can be any doubt. I do not think that there can be 
any doubt that the appearances in which architecture is expressed, charm 
or disgust us according to the elementary associations of pleasure or of 
pain which they awaken in those recesses of our minds where conscious- 
ness is but dim. And I do not doubt that our enjoyment of architecture 
increases exactly inasmuch as we clear the way for the penetration of 
those appearances by unfurnishing our minds of all the lumber of 
material and ethical preconceptions which we have inherited from the 
moral zstheticians of the last generation. 

What then shall a man do who would love architecture and learn her 
mysteries? I think that it is about time I asked and tried to answer that 
question, since I have spoken of so many things which he should ot 
do. First of all, he should become familiar with as many of the best-reputed 
masterpieces as he can. Those which he can visit he should; those which 
he cannot, he should learn the forms of, from drawings and photographs. 

I am going to imagine that there is one person in this audience who 
is ignorant of architecture—and who has asked my opinion as to the 
best way of learning to appreciate it. I shall address this imaginary 
person as ‘‘you”’ and thus avoid the irksome use of the third person, 
on which I had embarked. 

First, then, you will do well to make sure that the building you choose 
to study is one which is valued for its beauty and not merely for its 
antiquity. Take something like the Angel Choir at Lincoln, or King’s 
College Chapel at Cambridge, or the Banqueting House in Whitehall, 
or the Register House at Edinburgh, St. Philip’s Church or St. Alban’s 
Church in this City, and get hold of every picture of it you can. Fami- 
liarise yourself with it so minutely, its plan as well as its appearance, 
that if anyone showed you a photograph of an architectural detail you 
would be able to say at once whether that photograph depicted part of 
your building or whether it showed part of something else. Get to know 
the building inside out. Don’t idolise it; if you don’t like something 
make a mental note of the fact. 

Next, use this building as your standard for all similar things, 
measuring them by it, without commendation or disparagement. Say— 


: 
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Pearson at St. Alban’s made the west window a rose—most of the other 
churches here have ordinary windows at the west end ; Pearson prepared 
for a steeple at one side of the nave—most of the other churches have 
their steeples similarly placed; Pearson did this and that, Chatwin did 
this but not that, Mr. Bidlake does that but not this, and so on. Try 
and guess the reason, if any, of these diversities and similarities, and 
make up your mind provisionally which example you would follow under 
similar circumstances. If you come upon any building which appears to 
you to surpass in excellence your standard transfer your allegiance at once. 
If you make a mistake in doing this you will soon find it out and return 
to your first love. 

The more you can stock your mind with buildings known familiarly 
in detail the more amusement you will have in walking down even an 
ugly street during the rest of your life. ‘‘Ah,” you will think, ‘‘that 
‘cinema isa horrible eyesore, but that round window which the architect 
has looted from Hampton Court certainly does tell better near the eye 
than it does where Wren put it.” ‘‘That bank next door shows what 
happens when you make pilasters zoo thin—Adam went as far as was 
safe in that direction, about a sixth of their breadth I think,” and so on. 
Don’t neglect plans. Learn as much of construction as is needful for 
you to be able to recognise the provisions of support which it demands— 
and then study the dispositions of rooms in a well-planned building and 
the manner in which that disposition secures stateliness and convenience. 
Think of the progress of a visitor from the main entrance to the heart of 
any public building as a sort of drama, the plot of which should unfold 
-as the climax is approached, and note whether the architect has con- 
structed this drama skilfully. Think of the daily convenience of the 
inmates of any secular building, and how far this has been provided for 
in its design. 

Lastly, pay as little attention as possible to distinctions of style, and 
waste no time in to learning differentiate them. Refuse absolutely to be- 
lieve in any beauty which has to be proved in words to exist. When people 
praise architecture to you for its honesty, or for its novelty, or for its 
singularity, or for its ancient authority, ask of them the simple question 
“Does it please?”’ They probably will not be able to tell you, since the 
people who bother about the honesty or the novelty or the singularity or 
the ancient authority of architecture are generally those who hope to 
find in their recognition of these qualities compensations for their lack of 
sense of beauty. But architecture exists for the layman to give him 
pleasure. Let me end my lecture, as I began it, with that statement—seek 
that pleasure: learn how to make the most of it, and refuse absolutely to 
be put off with any substitutes for it, whether ethical or material. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CARELESS BINDING 
(Zo the Editor of Tuz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—A sick bed may make me unduly captious but I must, if you will allow me, make 
a protest in which I believe I shall have the support of all those who practise the care 
of books. 

A kind friend sent me a copy of a new edition of a fine modern romance hot from 
the booksellers and unopened. I recognised at once that it was bound in a very flimsy 
fashion, but in spite of all my care I could not prevent a section of four pages parting 
company with the binding in the early part of the book, and a little later one of the 
admirable woodcuts, with which this new reprint is illustrated, fell out on my lap. 
These illustrations were only lightly gummed to the printed pages. 

Apart from the fact that this was a book to which one would wish to give a 
permanent place on one’s shelves, no publisher has the right to sell any book, at any 
price, so carelessly produced. (The price is 8s. 6d.) 

A few days before a playwright had sent me a copy of his new play published by a 
firm famous for fine production. In this case the first section of four pages came away 
from the binding on opening the book. This section had not been stitched in at all. 

There must be many who like myself suffer the agonies of a Richard de Bury in the 
mutilation of books. I can only suggest one remedy, which is in every case to return 
the defective copy to the publisher and demand a new one. One may not get one better 
bound—but at least one would make the publisher think.—Yours, etc., 


97, Esmond Road, Bedford Park, N. 4. J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


HYMNS UNHAPPY 
(Zo the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Lewis Johnson and Mr. Alfred Stark reprove me in their very courteous 
letters for omitting to mention the late W. Garrett Horder’s Worship Song. 
Unfortunately, this admirable collection—which may be regarded as an earlier English 
Hymnal on the Free Church side—can hardly be described as being in current use. 
Worship Song was the pioneer of the improved hymnal. Originally published as long 
ago as 1884, enlarged in 1894 and re-issued in 1905, the collection originally included 
nearly seventy hymns by such writers as Samuel Johnson, Longfellow, Palgrave, 
Hosmer, Whittier and Blake’s Can J see another's woe. That churches should have 
preferred the (New) 1904 Aymns Ancient and Modern—or, indeed, any edition of 
A. & M: to such a work, is inconceivable but true. The fact shows to what a low level 
the standard of our hymnshas fallen, and provides perhaps the chief cause for the 
mptying of our churches. 
lees B. Sandford refers to my ‘‘ alleged abbreviations in a hymnal index of first 
lines.” If he will borrow a copy of The Baptzst Church Hymnal (Psalms and Hymns 
Trust, 22a, Furnival Street, E.C.) he will find an “" Index to the first lines of verses, 
except the first verse” ; including the lines quoted and others such as:— 


All may of Thee pa And when as blue G F or Thou, our Fat 
And His that gent But lying dark bet Still the earth hat 
And there is worsh Dear Lord and Ma Thine I am, O Lor 
And when our nig For each perfect ¢ With smiles of pea 
Annoint me with T For Thou hast ma With so blest a Fri 


Had I such inventive ability my only trouble would be super-tax.—Yours , etc., 
9, Embankment Gardens, S.W. 3.11th March, 1924. GEOFFREY DEARMER,. 
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IR,—There is too much of “‘that Kriischen feeling” about the accompanying lines for 

me to ask you to insert them over my own signature. I should get such a scolding 
from my family! but you may like to mention them as being sent you by an “original 
subscriber,” and Mr. Geoffrey Dearmer would probably appreciate them. 

Dr. I. Watts. ‘‘ The Psalms of David, imitated in the language of the New Testa- 
ment, together with Hymns and Spiritual Songs”; pubd. Thos. Nelson & Co., 
MDCCCL. 

Ps. xli.—1. Bless’d is the man whose bowels move, 

Line 8. the Lord has bowels too. 

Ps. cii. v. 5.—Bless’d are the men whose bowels move. 

Hymn 123.—The Repenting Prodigal, v.4. The father saw the rebel come, 
And all his bowels move. 

Hymns 125 and 130 contain further references to the subject: Dr. Watts seems to 
have had it on the brain.—Yours, etc., OG: 


(Zo the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Referring to Mr. Sandford’s letter in your March issue, and his remark that 

two lines, which he quotes, are not first lines of hymns and therefore could not 
appear in an Index, may I point out to him that several hymn-books have a double 
index ; the first, of the first lines of the various hymns, and the second, of the first lines 
of all the verses except the first verse of each hymn. 

As a boy, I had the curiosity to inquire the reason of this second index and was told 
that it was for the benefit of late comers, who came in during the singing of a hymn; 
that they might be able to find the number by listening for the first line of the next 
verse.—Yours, etc., ANTHONY HARBOTTLE. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 7th March, 1924. 


THE LITTLE MORE . 
(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—With reference to the advertisement on p. xv of the Ma:ch Lonpon MERcurRY 
of Men’s Creatrix by Bishop Temple, my wife wishes to know when the companion 
volume Women's Creatrix will be published. Perhaps you can tell me.—Yours, etc., 
P.S.—Tut, tut! : 
National Club, 12, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. G. W. MILrRoy. 
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_ BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressedto him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


NE of the most delightful bibliographical works published for many 
years is The Library of Edmund Gosse, Being a Descriptive and Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue of a Portion of his Collection, Compiled by E. H. M. 
Cox, with an Introductory Essay by Mr. Gosse (Dulau, 18s.); and its 


delight lies not only in the visions of rarities which it conjures up for the mind’s 
_ eye, but in the many charming personal inscriptions quoted in the notes, and 


especially in Mr. Gosse’s Introductory Essay. Book collectors, of the worthier 


_ kind, may perhaps be divided into those whose interest is chiefly typographical 


, and those who care for books first of all as the vehicles of literature ; and it is 
- perhaps because Mr. Gosse’s preference for the literary side of book-collecting 


cy © 


neo 


_ jamps with my own that I have found this book so agreeable. It is, however, 


much more than a pleasant browsing-ground for the bibliophile, for in many 
respects Mr. Gosse’s library is of first importance to the literary student and 
_bibliographer. It contains, for example, ten Massinger quartos, five of which are 


_ annotated and corrected in—as Mr. Cox modestly puts it—‘‘ a contemporary 


hand, believed to be that of Massinger himself.”” Mr. Cox might well have put 


«this a great deal more strongly, for I understand from an eminent authority on 


¥ 


< 


such matters that there is no sort of doubt but that the corrections and annotations 


_ are really Massinger’s. ‘These five quartos are: The Bondman, 1624; The Roman 
_ Actor, 1629; The Picture, 1630; The Renegado, 1630; and The Emperour of 


_ the East, 1632. Their presence would alone be sufficient to give great literary 


importance to the collection that owned them, but they are by no means the only 


: flowers in Mr. Gosse’s borders. Let me mention a few of them, taken almost at 


- the only known copy of his Foure Sermons upon Speciall Occasions, 1625; and 
_ there is—a book that appeals especially strongly to me—the only known copy 


random ; there is, among a fine series of Donne first editions, what is apparently 


of Poems by Mr. T. Gray, a quarto published in Dublin, by G. and A. Ewing, in 
1756—twelve years before the London collected edition appeared. This Dublin 


, collection contains the following poems: Ode on the Spring, Ode on the Death 


of a Favourite Cat, Ode on the distant Prospect of Eton College, A Long Story, Hymn 


_ Addressed to Adversity and the Elegy. It will therefore be seen that this book 
- included all the poems which were in the Designs by Mr. R. Bentley, for Six Poems 


by Mr. T. Gray, published in folio by Dodsley in 1753. I trust that Mr. Gosse 
will not take it amiss if I state here that it is one of my ambitions to deprive his 


_ library of one of its unique features by finding, somehow, in some nook or cranny, 


a second copy of the Dublin edition of Gray’s Poems. It would be possible to 

continue for many pages mentioning the seventeenth and eighteenth century 

literary treasures in Mr. Gosse’s library, such as the manuscript volume of Lady 

Winchilsea’s poems, Miscellaneous Poems with Two Plays, by Ardelia, which were 

unpublished, I believe, until some few years since Mr. Gosse allowed an American 

scholar to print them. In particular very much might be written about Mr. Gosse’s 
K 
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Restoration books—especially his plays—which are, as a group, the most important 
things in his catalogue. How rich he is in such things only statistics can demon- 
strate. He had twenty-eight of Aphra Behn’s publications ; fifteen of Congreve’s ; 
sixteen of John Crowne’s; forty of Dryden’s, besides numerous Drydeniana }; 
eight of Farquhar’s; ten of Nat Lee’s; thirty-six of Sir Roger L’Estrange’s ; 
twelve of Otway’s; eleven (a complete set of the plays) of Mrs. Mary Pix’s; 
thirteen (another complete dramatic set) of Edward Ravenscroft’s ; nineteen of 
Elkanah Settle’s; seventeen (yet another complete collection) of Shadwell’s ; 
eight of Southerne’s ; twenty-six of Jeremy Taylor’s ; six (complete again !) of 
Mrs. Cockburn’s ; twelve of Vanburgh’s ; and six of Wycherley’s. Besides these 
there are in other periods, fine collections of James Shirley, of Pope, of George 
Chapman, and others, and some very attractive Johnson, Collins and Goldsmith 
books. But I must leave these older books, merely remarking that it would be 
extremely hard to form so fine a collection of Restoration literature to-day, and 
pass on to some of the modern authors here represented, and to Mr. Gosse’s 
essay. 


HE modern authors to whom those acquainted with Mr. Gosse’s work will 

turn first of all are, naturally, Stevenson and Swinburne, and the collections 
of their writings are fine ones, with many presentation copies. There are also 
interesting presentation copies from Mr. Hardy, D. G. Rossetti, Mr. George 
Moore, and from a host of younger writers. But the greatest gems of dedication 
are among the books which Austin Dobson gave to Mr. Gosse. Many of these 
dedications are in verse and are so neat that I must quote some of them here. 
How good is this, written in a copy of Proverbs in Porcelain, 1905 :— 


Fame is a food that dead men eat,— 

{ have no stomach for such meat. 

In little light and narrow room, 

They eat it in the silent tomb, 
With no kind voice of comrade near 

To bid the feaster be of cheer. 


But Friendship is a noble thing, 

Therefore of Friendship will I sing. ; 
For, surely, when a man shall end, 
He lives in memory of his friend, 
Who doth his better part recall, 
And of his fault makes funeral. 


And here is a rondeau written by Dobson on the fly-leaf of the 1763 edition of 
Charles Churchill’s Poems :— 


To E, W. G. 

When Churchill wrote, th’ Samian maid 

He served was scarce of speech afraid ; 
She used no phrase to circumvent 
The homely article she meant, 

But plainly called a spade a spade. 

Nor was the public much dismayed. 

He but his Age’s law obeyed ;— 
They liked to see the bludgeon’s dent 

When Churchill wrote. 
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*Tis not so now. To-day the trade 
Demands the finest Sheffield blade : 
We use a subtler instrument ; 
We cut for depth and not extent 
But would ’twas ours—the Mark they made 
When Churchill wrote ! 
It is a thousand pities that this polite art of writing dedicatory verses is as little 
practised as it appears to be to-day. Your modern poet is apt to keep his art strictly 
within the printed pages of his books, and is shy of admitting that in his private 
apacity—even in giving a volume to a friend—he is a poet, with the little tricks 
and graces of his craft at his finger tips. 


Mi: pen, and this catalogue, have led me wandering on, and I have said nothing 
of the essay in which Mr. Gosse tells of the origin and growth of his collection. 
“I have been a bibliophile,”’ he writes, ‘‘ but never in the least a bibliomaniac,” 
and the catalogue of his books is even more a biographical than a bibliographical 
document (though the bibliographical importance is, I trust, clear from what I 
have written above). Mr. Gosse tells how be begun life as a “transcriber or 
copying clerk ” in the British Museum library, a position which, in those days, 
gave its holders plenty of opportunity for unofficial activity. “‘ Cricket,” says 
Mr. Gosse, “‘ was not unpractised in remoter galleries; less audacious spirits 
cultivated the pencil or the iew’s harp. My own diversion was reading.” Especially 
was he attracted to the seventeenth century drama, and so, when in 1875 he left 
the Museum, the love of such things had seized him so strongly that he set about 
forming his own collection. What amazing opportunities were then available ! 
Restoration quarto plays were considered rubbish, or next door to it, and half-a- 
crown a volume was long the limit which Mr. Gosse set himself. What could be 
got for that sum or less his library now demonstrates. One of his chief hunting- 
grounds was the shop kept in Red Lion Square by Salkeld, father of the bookseller 
whose premises in Clapham so many of us know to-day. I must rob Mr. Gosse’s 
essay of a few sentences from the description of the elder Salkeld’s shop :— 


An inner parlour was the haunt of the bibliopole himself, who had cleared one 
chair and the corner of one table for his practical requirements, Elsewhere chaos 
reigned, but Mr. Salkeld’s memory was wonderful. He would point to a tottering 
tower of books and say, ‘‘ Somewhere at the back of that there’s a Giles Fletcher if 
you want to see it. Got no half-title though!’’ Upstairs even the memory of Mr. 
Salkeld was at fault. Here there was no order, no tables, only piles of books on 
broken kitchen chairs ; and hanging from the ceiling a large open cage of doves. 
Mr. Salkeld soon gave me his confidence, and I was allowed to rout at my own free 
will in the upper rooms. But the doves were a trial. Bored with their long seclusion, 
they used to leave their cage to greet the visitor. In those days the humblest of us 
wore a silk hat on all occasions. Just as one was stooping to detach a folio from its 
heap, a dove would make a sudden swoop, and skate wildly on one’s hat, which 
would presently skip off into a corner carrying the hysterical bird upon its rim. 
Despite the doves and the dirt, many a precious item have I excavated in the 

_ garrets at Red Lion Square. 

Would that there were such places to-day ! Possibly, indeed, there are, and some 
day those of us who are spending our spare time and money in rescuing curious 
plays and poems of the eighteenth century from among the black-beetles and 
cobwebs will find, in our old age, that we too have got ahead of the wealthy col- 
lectors, and are the possessors of shelves loaded with treasures. I hope so. In 
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any case Mr. Gosse’s essay has filled me with a curious mixture of envy and hope. 
I find that, in all this that I have written, I have said nothing of Mr. Cox, which 
is hardly fair, for he has performed his difficult and laborious task with discrimina- 
tion and skill, and has apparently reduced those errors and slips (which no biblio- 
grapher ever yet avoided, nor ever will) to a minimum. 


HE Lonpon Mercury seems to find its way into every corner of the world. 

A few months ago I was reviewing in these notes Captain E. W. Martindell’s 
bibliography of Mr. Kipling’s books, and I remarked that I should much like to 
know something of the history of With Number Three, a book of poems published 
in 1900 in Santiago de Chile, which seemed to me an odd place for the purpose. 
Now there has come a letter from Valparaiso, from a gentleman who knows the 
whole history of this rare and valuable book—the man, indeed, who has made 
With Number Three a rarity. The story is this. The proprietor of the chief English 
book-store in Santiago was an ardent admirer of Mr. Kipling, and conceived that 
he could do valuable pro-British service by collecting and publishing some of Mr, 
Kipling’s poems written during the Boer War. These were drawn chiefly from 
American periodicals. Whether or not Mr. Kipling was cognisant of this is not 
clear; but in any case the poems were not copyright in Chile. The venture, 
however, was not a success, and when in 1910 my informant joined the staff of 
the store the vast majority were still unsold. About a year later—that is, in I911— 
my correspondent was set to re-organising the book section of the store, and, 
since no copies of With Number Three were ever sold, and their bulk was a nuisance 
in the shop, he obtained permission to sell the whole stock as waste paper at about 
five cents (Chilian) a kilo. This, he thought, was the end of With Number Three, 
and it was a rude shock to him when, many years later, he read in THE LONDON 
Mercury that a copy had been sold for £128. Since then, my correspondent 
adds, he has been “ searching in likely places for a stray copy, for purely profitable 
purposes ’’ with—needless to say—no success. Thus are bibliographical rarities 
made ; but it is not often that their true history is brought so beautifully to light 
by the chief actor in the tragedy—or comedy. 


NOTHER part—the third of Volume 20—of Book Auction Records has 
reached me from the publishers, Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, of 
39, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. This part contains more than 4,800 records of 
books sold at auction in London and Glasgow in April, May and June of last year. 
No less than ten pages are taken up with records of Baxter prints. As most readers 
of these notes already know, Book Auction Records is a most useful compilation 


NOTES ON SALES 


A Para HODGSON’S sale of books from the library of the late Rt. Hon. 
C. G. Milnes-Gaskell took place on February 28th and 2gth. Shelley’s 
Adonais, Pisa, 1821, with three stanzas written in by him, sold for £2,000, and a 
rebound copy of the first edition of his Epipsychidion, 1821, for £100; a similar 
copy of The Cenct, 1819, fetched £60, and one of Keats’s Endymion, 1818, the same 
sum. The Pope manuscripts, to which I referred last month, went for £530, and 
a good copy (save for a few minor defects) of Robinson Crusoe (1719, 1719 and 
1720) for £150. A second folio, 1632, of Shakespeare fetched £160. £114 was the 
price of the first edition, 1603, of Florio’s Essayes of Montaigne ; and £60 that of a 
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fine set of the first editions of Chapman’s Homer (1611, 1615 and 1624). The 
auctioneers discovered that the Burns’ manuscript poem (described and quoted 
from in these notes last month) was a forgery, and it was withdrawn from the sale. 
The editio princeps of Homer, printed in Florence in 1488, a fine copy, was knocked 
down for £400. Other properties were sold at the same sale, the most important 
item being an Elizabethan manuscript collection of various poems, including 
Robert Southwell’s A Foure-Fould Meditation of Foure Last Things. This went for 
as much as £285. Altogether the sale was a highly successful one. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. MAGGS BROTHERS, of 34 and 35, Conduit Street, W., have 

issued a remarkable catalogue (number 446) of English literature from the 
fourteenth century to the eighteenth. This list has two thousand four hundred and 
thirty-one entries and sixty-one illustrations. Its great defect in the eyes of the 
reviewer is that he does not know where to begin his necessarily brief note. I, 
at any rate, am sure that I do not. I therefore turn the pages over idly and notice, 
first of all, a copy of Michael Drayton’s rare poem, The Owle, first edition, quarto, 
1604, which is priced £165. Then I come across one of the six perfect copies 
(save for blank leaves) of the Dictes or Sayings of the Philosophers, folio, printed 
by Caxton in 1477. For this, the first dated English printed book, £2,450 is asked. 
Another very rare book (though a less expensive one) which catches my eye is 
Gray’s Ode Performed in the Senate House at Cambridge, a quarto pamphlet of 
eight pages, published at Cambridge in 1769. This costs £42. Gray naturally 
suggests Collins, and under his name I find the Odes of 1747, 8vo, for fourteen 
guineas, a nice book, but not the rarest by any means of Collins’s publications. 
One of the very scarcest of eighteenth century books, however, turns up next 
(not, of course, as the list is arranged, but as I dip into it) ; this is Isaac Watts’s 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs, first edition, 8vo, 1707. Very few copies of this popular 
book have survived, and Messrs. Maggs ask £68 for this one. 


“'ATALOGUE number 880, recently issued by Mr. James Tregaskis, of 66, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1, is devoted to “ Three Great Georgians ’— 
Thomas Gosden, Samuel Johnson and John Baskerville. Of these the least known 
to-day is certainly Gosden, who combined the activities of publisher, book-binder, 
artist and—to a less degree—author. Gosden’s life is not dealt with in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, and it is enterprising of Mr. Tregaskis to give up so large 
a section of this catalogue to his works. 


HE latest list (number 33) of Messrs. Dobell, 8, Bruton Street, W.1, includes 
a large number of books from the late Mr. House’s dramatic library, the sale 
of which I reported last month. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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THE FLEURON. A Journal of Typography. Edited by Oxiver Simon. No. 2. 
4to. St. Stephen’s House, Westminster. £3 35. net; 215. net. 


TYPOGRAPHY. Compiled and for the most part written by FRANCIS MEYNELL. 


8vo. The Pelican Press. 

CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF BOOKS PRINTED AT THE CURWEN 
PRESS, 1920-1923. With an Introduction by HOLBROOK JACKSON. 8vo. 
The Medici Society. 5s. 

P’S AND Q’S. A BOOK ON THE ART OF LETTER ARRANGEMENT. 
By SaLuiz B. TANNAHILL. The Library Press, Ltd. 


THE FLEURON NUMBER II 


HIS second number ot The Fleuron, like the first, which I welcomed in 

these pages last July, treats of old printing as well as new. In Mr. 

Morison s essay, “‘ Towards an Ideal Type,” the old work is surveyed 

with a very modern eye directed towards the improvement of our current 
type design. Mr. Morison takes the types of John and Windelin of Speyer, who 
introduced printing into Venice, and of Nicolas Jenson, and suggests that we have 
allowed ourselves to be too much impressed by the pontifical authority of William 
Morris in accepting his delivered judgment that “ There was only one source from 
which to iake examples of the perfected roman type, to wit, the works of the great 
Venetian printers of the fifteenth century.’’ Mr. Morison finds fault with Jenson 
for making his capital letters so big. Like those of most roman founts, whether 
of Jenson’s day or since, they range with the ascending letters, b, d, h, 1, and are 
wide in proportion to their height. He would have the capitals of the ideal type 
cut rather lower than the ascending letters, as was done with Aldus’s roman type, 
the new Monotype version of which was shown in my notes last February. The 
French sixteenth century printers, Kerver, de Colines and the Estiennes, also used 


the smaller majuscules which Mr. Morison claims to accord with the better — 


calligraphic precedents. To support his argument he gives us specimens of a 
Carolingian manuscript and also of the work of the Florentine Sinibaldi and of 
other humanistic penmen. I think he would find as many fifteenth century scribes 
using the larger capitals as the smaller. Some of them use both larger and smaller 
in the same manuscript. The scribes of the Renaissance, moreover, learned their 
fine use of roman capital letters from lapidary inscriptions rather than from 
Carolingian manuscripts. Jenson’s own capitals are so fine that I would not have 
them less. Many feel, however, with Mr. Morison that in our book-types of to-day 
the capitals would be better if they were a little smaller ; and Mr. Bruce Rogers 
has made experiments in that direction. The interest of Mr. Morison’s article 
passes far beyond this detail of the capital letters for which he contends. He pleads 
with conviction that only the study and practice of penmanship, with its starting- 
point in the humanistic writing from which the early printers derived their roman 
types, is likely to give us a modern school of good type design. 

The opening article in The Fleuron is a study of the work of Emil Rudolf Weiss 
as a type-designer. He is a painter as well, and a calligrapher with a Gothic rather 
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than a humanistic bias. M. Pierre Guzman Raisonne writes of Edouard Pelletan, 
whose editions d’art, published in Paris between 1896 and 1912, were the 
product of a happy collaboration of eminent engravers and printers working under 
the guidance of the publisher’s own good taste and trained typographical sense. 


SOME CURWEN PRESS BOOKS 
‘ | ‘HE new Fleuron has been printed, like the first number, at the Curwen Press 


in the Monotype version of Garamond’s type. The Medici Society has issued 
a Catalogue raisonné of books printed at that Press during the last four years. In 
his Introduction, after discussing the influence of the private presses, Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson writes of the part taken by the Curwen Press in the newer movement 
which might well take its name from The Fleuron itself. His words explain so well 
the good work done by Mr. Curwen and his colleagues that I quote from them, in 


the hope that they may inspire other printers willing to pursue like aims. 


. .. The outstanding novelty of these books, the thing which first attracts the eye, 
is an unmistakeable brightness of demeanour, a joyousness . . . as though the pro- 
ducers had enjoyed themselves in creating appropriate settings for good works. 
This joyousness is not due to the use of colour or even cheerful decorated covers, 
or yet again to the powdering of the pages with flewrons, or to pictures . . . It is the 
brightness of good composition, type-faces and materials expressing themselves 
modernly and honestly without subservience to the fusty past (where it is fusty) or 
to what is fantastic in the present. 


A COMPETITION IN BOOK PRODUCTION 


T is a happy sign of the growing appreciation of art in its relation to industry 

that the Royal Society of Arts should institute a series of competitions in 
industrial designs. Book production is one of the six heads under which the com- 
petitions are to be held: the others are Architectural Decoration, Textiles, Furni- 
ture, Pottery and Glass, and “ Miscellaneous.” The judges will be appointed by 
the Society on the recommendation of its various Sectional Committees. We are 
told that ‘‘ in making the awards, it shall be an essential condition that the designs 
approved are suitable for the materials for which they are intended.” The italics are 
not mine. That such a warning should be necessary is damning recognition of 
the gap dividing industry from design, which the D.I.A. and other kindred move- 
ments are striving to bridge. It is good that the venerable Society of Arts should 
range itself with these younger bodies in the same campaign. 

The subjects for competition in Book Production are designs for a new type face— 
a pica roman ; a title page set from type with or without printers’ ornaments, and 
a title page partly decorated ; three text pages of a book, to include a chapter 
heading ; a line illustration and a coloured illustration ; an end in cover paper ; 
bindings for Kingsley’s Water Babies in blocked cloth and/or tooled leather. A 
prize of not less than ten guineas is offered for each of these subjects. The first 
competition will be held next June. It should give a healthy fillip to the work of 
teachers and students in our art and technical schools. Master-printers, too, might 
well encourage their more ambitious workers to compete in the appropriate 


subjects. B. H NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE FINE ARTS 


SOME BOOKS 


: 
DESIGN IN MODERN INDUSTRY. The Year Book of the Design and 
Industries Association. 1923-24. Ernest Benn, Ltd. 18s. net. 


SOUTHERN BAROQUE ART. By SACHEVERELL SiTWELL. Grant Richards. 
20s. net. 


i Bae year book of the Design and Industries Association covers a wide field 
in the attempt to illustrate the application of its principle of fitness for purpose. 
Its reproductions range from architecture, furniture, fabrics and pottery to clothes, 
shop signs, posters and motor ’buses. They show on the whole a very satisfactory 
improvement in modern designs of all kinds and undoubtedly this is in part due 
to the intelligent propaganda of the D.I.A. There may come a time when the cult 
for simplicity which seems a strong element in that propaganda will lose its useful- 
ness. The principle of fitness for purpose is, of course, absolute in the design and 
manufacture of any object of utility. The purpose should always guide the structure 
of the design and should dominate the decorations. Even those fine Rococo 
commodes by Caffieri in the Wallace Collection are open to criticism on the 
ground that the metal work decoration cuts right across the drawers, and if we are 
to include in the purpose of a piece of furniture that it shall collect the minimum 


of dust, how many even of the chests of drawers and wardrobes reproduced by the 


D.I.A. would stand the test ? Few of them would allow the passage of a brush 
underneath. 

But fitness for purpose cannot determine the intrinsic character of the decoration : 
it has not determined, for instance, that of the rather finnicky pattern edging the 
label on the present year book. This is determined by imagination and taste which, 


it is to be hoped, will always vary from period to period. Thus the taste for simple 
decoration inculcated by the D.I.A. may harmonise with the needs and spirit of 


the moment, but it should not be erected into an exclusive principle. Those Victorian 


incrustations against which the D.I.A. is reacting are not to be condemned because 


of their lack of simplicity, but because they are just vulgar imitations of gothic 
and Rennaissance decorations which were very beautiful, although both rich and 


florid. 


Supposing the curve of taste moved round to a baroque or rococo revival, the 


D.1.A. might find it necessary to modify its attitude if it was to lead and not to 
be led. It could still insist vigorously on the principle of fitness of purpose and 
might thereby prevent a repetition of some of the worst excesses of these adventurous 
styles. Such a revival is quite within the bounds of possibility : for, generally 
speaking, the values of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are being redis- 
covered. Their drama and music are becoming increasingly popular : their dresses 
are admired and occasionally imitated: their engravings are eagerly sought in 


sales : their paintings and sculpture and architecture are being scrutinised afresh. 


Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s volume is an instance of this tendency. In his introduction 
he expressly denies any special preference for the baroque: he alleges that he 
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simply wishes to “‘ establish a definite short circuit by extolling practically the only 
kind of art that is not yet tarnished with a too extravagant admiration, thus com- 


pleting the round and leaving our own generation free to follow out their own ideas.” 


But the very style in which Mr. Sitwell writes, flowery and yet chiselled, highly 
coloured and imaginative and yet shrill and always on the verge of mockery and 
satire, betrays a definite affinity with the eighteenth century. And it is surely this 
affinity which has enabled him to produce this brilliant piece of descriptive prose, 
something quite unusual and very fascinating. Neither strictly history, nor strictly 
criticism, but rather an imaginative evocation of the past, it does succeed in its 
aim of recreating the spirit and atmosphere of the period. Beckford made the 
events of his fantastic tales occur amid the legendary luxury of the distant court 


of an oriental potentate. Mr. Sitwell shows that this was largely a projection into 


the east of the realities of a court such as that of Charles III at Caserta, and of a 
spirit which had actually found expression in buildings such as the Villa Palagonia 
at Baghéria, the sacristy of the Cartuja at Granada built by Churriguerra and in 
the convents of Santa Rosa and Santa Clara, which were built far away in Mexico 
by the Creole architect Tresguerras. The rapidity with which Mr. Sitwell flies 


_ off from one spot to another on the earth’s surface, from one theme to another, 
is at first bewildering and disconcerting: but it becomes intriguing. For the 
_ apparent digression is shown, in most cases, to be a part of a carefully planned 

- unravelment. For instance, the legend of the Sultan of Turkey’s splendour provides 


an insight into the kind of myth which inspired the European kings and aristocracy 


_ to their baroque and rococo magnificence. Throughout the swift procession of 


pictures which Mr. Sitwell constructs by a feat of literary virtuosity there recur 


a little too often certain images and metaphors of jetting fountains and sounds of 
- bells and men like birds, and here and there the scenes are over-elaborated and I 


doubt whether anything is gained by the speculation as to the pictures which El Greco 
might have painted had Philip approved of his work and of the far reaching conse- 
quences this would have had upon European history, and ‘I feel that the description 
of the bull fight, though powerful, is irrelevant and a great mistake as a peroration 
to the work. These seem to me the points where the book is open to criticism. 


For a purist there would also be the grave objection that Mr. Sitwell had dealt 
‘with the “ overtones ” of baroque art and had ignored too much the purely esthetic 


values. It is true that he is concerned with the people who made and patronised 


_. the baroque art more than with the art itself, or rather he fixes his focus somewhere 


midway between the two: but he throws a great deal more light on the sources 
and significance of that art than the writer who confines himself to geometrical 


esthetics or architectural technicalities or the science of musical counterpoint and 


harmony. 


‘A CATALOGUE OF REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
By Artuur M. Hinp. Two Vols. Methuen. 35s. net. Ms 


NHIS second and revised edition of Mr. Hind’s catalogue of Rembrandt’s 
etchings includes in the second volume a complete set of reproductions of the 
etchings accepted by Mr. Hind as being by Rembrandt, and also a new and in- 
formative introduction. The edition should appeal strongly to the general reader 
as well as to the collector and connoisseur. The reproductions which number 345 
are by themselves an absorbing study. Several of them are of drawings which 


- formed the basis of etchings, and the number of etchings which Mr. Hind admits 


as"authentic seems to be 304. He rejects some 85 etchings attributed to Rembrandt 
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by other experts. Compared with some authorities he is lenient. Legros, he tells 
us, only admitted 71 plates. One requires to be an expert to hold any serious 
views on the matter, but on general grounds I feel very suspicious of a few of the 
etchings accepted by Mr. Hind: for instance, Nos. 193, 197, 231. It is difficult 
to believe that Rembrandt was the author of the nude in the latter etching, “ the 
artist drawing from a model.’”’ And I feel that a certain Middleton who stated that 
the last state of the “‘ Three Crosses ’’ was a piece of bungling was more right 
than wrong. 

The etchings are catalogued in chronological order and a special table gives the 
relative numbers of other catalogues. There is also a list of selected prices for 
those who are curious upon this subject. 


FOUR EARLY ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS. Pollaiuolo, Mantegna, Jacopo de 
Barbari, Campagnola. By Pror. TANCRED BORENIUS. 


ALBRECHT ALTDORFER. By Emit WaLDMANN. Medici Society. 17s. 6d. 
net each. 


HE two neatly produced volumes of the Medici Society’s “‘ Masters of 

Engraving ”’ series are in the form of illustrated catalogues and should prove 
useful to students and collectors. A brief introduction, to which a bibliography is 
appended, gives the main facts about the engraver’s career and then follow reduced 
reproductions of all the extant engravings (how uneven they are !), and a list of 
the known holders of proofs and at the end there is a key to the numbers of other 
catalogues. 


PUBLICATION 


OLD FRENCH COLOUR PRINTS. By Campsett Donpcson, C.B.E. 
Halton, Truscott, Smith & Co. £3 3s. 


HERE are two kinds of engravings, those which are made “‘ after” pictures 

by other artists and are virtually reproductions and those which are original 
conceptions. The latter are naturally the most interesting, although they may 
sometimes be less valuable. Few of the producers of French colour engravings 
were artists at first hand : in fact it seems that only Debucourt strictly deserves 
this title, although he shares it with several engravers in black and white. His 
power lies chiefly in his satire and caricature. His idyllic genre studies pander 
too much to the sentimentality of his time, but the landscape setting is often 
very charming as in 2076, ‘‘la Cruche Cassée.”” One of the features of this 
volume is the reproductions in colour of Debucourt’s engravings. In his 
historical outline Mr. Dodgson places due strcss on Debucourt’s merits and he 
makes no attempt to inflate the claims of the other colour engravers. Several of 
them, such as Garnet, showed distinct artistic sensibility in the process of tran- 
scribing into their own medium scenes from oil paintings. A companion volume 
on French line engravings will be published this year. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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ARCHITECTURE 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB 


HOSE who went to the last Exhibition of Architecture at Grosvenor 
House will find that the standard set then is maintained this year. 
Generally speaking the tendency to build more nearly in accordance 
with the conditions of the day and less in the manner of past times is 
again noticeable. This is to the good. It is partly the result of conscious thought 
and partly due to the pressure of economic forces. There is also evidence of the 
beginnings of a school which turns for inspiration to the work done immediately 
before the Gothic Revival. It has been remarked in these pages that of existing 
buildings, other than some that are quite recent, this kind is more nearly suited to 
our time than any other. It would have been most unlikely that a new house like 
that named Wychwood at Woking (No. 271) by Mr. Goodhart-Rendell would have 
_ been given a place on the walls of any exhibition ten years ago. To-day it meets 
with approval. ‘This also is a sign that there is less architectural pose than formerly. 
Nos. 54-57, Mr. Robert Atkinson’s new church of St. Catherine at Hammer- 
_ smith, furnished with spoils taken from St. Catherine Coleman, is also typical of a 
conscious feeling of to-day. This building illustrates the fact that we are no longer 
ashamed of large, plain, surfaces, either of brickwork or of plaster. But, if my 
_ information is correct, the building belies its appearance : it expresses one con- 
structional idea while concealing another. ‘The walls appear to have considerable 
_ thickness ; the barrel vault within suggests a real brick arch; for all this I am 
told that the walls are hollow and contain steel stanchions, and that these carry 
steel roof trusses from which the plaster vault is hung. There are those who say it 
does not matter how the shape of a building is made so long as it pleases the eye ; 
_ IT hope the greater part of my readers will agree with me that the mind also should 
be satisfied, besides there is such a thing as abstract sight. 
‘There is another brick church—St. Ninian’s (No. 44)—built at Gretna by Mr. 
Evelyn Symonds. This is one of those buildings which may well have some 
influence on future work. It is not itself great architecture, but it is of that kind 
which fathers great architecture. I have never seen the church. From the photo- 
graph it certainly appears to be what it looks ; its walls are not screens to hide the 
structural members—they carry the loads themselves. It is a good building. 
The photograph (No. 406) of the new Pensions’ Office designed by Mr. J. G. 
West, of H.M. Office of Works, does not show this fine building to advantage. It 
 Jooks its best in real life, and all who have driven out of London and the West have 
seen it on the north of the road at Acton. I have heard many comments on it. 
Those who like nothing but what they are accustomed to see, have few good words 
for it; but it is real architecture, and like Mr. Symonds’ church, is one of the 
group from which a vigorous series will derive. The Office of Works in allowing 
the designer of this building to give his name to it is establishing a generous pre- 
cedent. Not far from this building, on the other side of the road, are the works of 
one of the big motor-car manufacturers. These are worth noticing. The factory is 
of ferro-concrete, and consists of a great framework which in idea, though not in 
scale, is like the old timber houses ; but in this new factory the spaces between 
the concrete posts and beams are filled with glazing and not, as in the old houses, 
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with brick and plaster filling. This factory is not careful architecture. The planning 
appears crude, and the finish is rough. I refer to it here as there is about it much 
that could be developed with fine results. 

In the far corner of the passage leading to the Lecture Hall at Grosvenor House 
is an unaffected and carefully designed village hall by Mr. Charles Spooner (Nos. 
424, 425). I would advise those who pass to stop and look at these photographs ; 
they will like them ; the view inside shows a very good hall. Mr. Spooner’s work 
is always refined ; it is never anywhere coarse. 

The room devoted to memorials is perhaps the least interesting part of the Ex- 
hibition. We see about the country few memorials that most of us would not have 
wished on the sites they occupy ; those shown in the room are for the most part 
like the others in this respect. This may sound too severe a criticism. It is not 
directed at the form of the memorials ; the fault seems to lie in a general un- 
certainty by the promoters of what they wanted. Memorials came into being not so 
much because they were needed as because it was “ the thing ”’ to have them. 
First the form was decided on, then the site was chosen, then the designer was 
told to do his best, and his best has often been surprisingly good under such cir- 
cumstances. Let the visitor to Grosvenor House imagine each scene before the 
memorial was placed in position and he will find that it was often more pleasant than 
what now faces him. There is, however, at least one memorial in the Exhibition 
which is well placed—a closer inspection than I was able to give may well doubt- 
léss disclose others—I refer to No. 273, by Mr. L. H. Bucknell. This architect 
has not fallen into the usual. mistake of setting his memorial so that it stands 
unrelated to earlier buildings. He has used a roadside wall, and the cross he has 
built stands as a desirable part of it. The critical mind may wish that the design 
was different in some respects, but it possesses two most important qualities : it 
fits its position, and it is right in mass. I would advise the reader while he is in 
this room to look atthe excellent lettering of the two memorial boards, Nos. 382 


and 383, by Macdonald Gill. i 

I have not space to do more than refer to works by Sir John Burnet and Partners; 
Messrs. R. Knott and E. Stow Collins, of the Architects’ Department of the 
London County Council, Mr. Gilbert Scott, Messrs. Hennell and James, Mr. 
Douglas Rowntree, and Messrs. Currey & Thompson, of Derby—all of which 
interested me. The cottages by Messrs. Hennell and James are particularly 
good, both as regards planning and appearance. i 

The Architecture Club has secured the loan of an interesting series of models of 
the cathedrals of England. It is always amusing to look at one of these great build- 
ings in miniature, and it helps the amateur to grasp the relationship of the parts, 
and the intention of the building as a whole. There is another model that is 
specially worthy of notice :. it is Mr. Hervey’s structural model of one truss of 
the great roof of Westminster Hall. I would advise any who are interested in this 
to visit Westminster and see the roof in being before and after he has seen the 
model. The roof is a marvel of carpentry, but its great scale makes it a little 
difficult to understand the principle of construction from the floor of the Hall. 
In reviewing this Exhibition I have found it difficult to make selection. The 
quality of the work is high, yet I think no outstandingly fine buildings are shown 
there. That ‘‘ there can be no waves without a sea” is a simile which Professor 
Lethaby uses to illustrate the fact that the greatest men and the finest works have 
always been coincident with a very high’ general standard of the arts they worked 
in or represented. One might justly apply these words to this exhibition and say it 
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represents a rising tide, perhaps one that is not yet very high. To force the simile 
a little, one might say we are out of our depth in the flood and therefore cannot 


judge its volume, but we can see that it is a tide whose surface calm is not yet 
much broken by waves. 


PUBLICATIONS 


ESSEX, SOUTH-EAST PORTION. An inventory of Historic Monuments 
by the Royal Commission of Ancient Monuments. THE STATIONERY OFFICE. 
15s. net. 11” x9", - . —— 
O strong an expression.of thanks cannot be made to this Royal Com- 
mission and its staff for the excellent work they are doing in the publication 
of the volumes of which that named above is the latest. 
_ The volumes contain a complete list of all old buildings and sites with detailed 
description of each and a very great number of illustrations and plans. 

The work done in the production of any one volume is immense. They are 
to be bought at an absurdly low price. At present eight of the series have been 
issued: four on Essex, two on Buckinghamshire, and two on Hertfordshire. 
The volumes can hardly be improved. If possible, I could wish that it could be 
shown when the date ascribed to a building is ascertained from documentary 


_ evidence or from an examination of the buildings by the experienced compilers 


of the work, = a 
If ever the archzologists were justified in their labours it is in the production 
of this inventory. 


A. R. POWYS 
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MUSIC 
SOME PUBLICATIONS 


HE world, or that very small part of it that lives in England and thinks 

in music, has begun with one consent to talk criticism, and we must not 

be out of the fashion. It has had some provocation. Things have 

been in a turmoil now for nearly a generation and we hardly seem to 
see any principles emerge. We begin to doubt whether there are any principles 
and whether the composer has not adopted the listener’s well known battle cry, 
“I know what I like,” in sheer despair of finding any. There are leaders ; some 
would say four, some twelve, and Modern British Composers (seventeen portraits 
by Herbert Lambert, published by F. & B. Goodwin, 15s. net) says eighteen, 
omitting the doyen of the regiment, Sir Charles Stanford, and including the cadet, 
Mr. E. Goossens. Behind them plod the rank and file, treasuring their sayings and 
making catchwords of them. We meet in all sorts of impossible connections with 
Goossens’ piquant illogicality, Holst’s tireless rhythms, Ireland’s gnarled strength 
or Vaughan Williams’s closed lips and ubiquitous triads and blunt truth. Such 
things are taken as ends, not as means ; it is not seen that it is better to grow one’s 
own idiosyncrasies than to take cuttings of other people’s, better still if the triads 
were not quite so ubiquitous and the strength not quite so gnarled, and best of 
all to leave such amenities alone and sacrifice everything for tenacity and strength 
and truth. For in the end we speak, as Fauré said, best in our own language, not 
in borrowed phrases, and of these John Lylys an Edward Blount will come one 
day and write his gentle correction—‘ All our Ladies were then their Schollers ; 
And that Beautie in Court which could not Parley Euphueisme was as little regarded 
as shee which now there speakes not French.” 

It was not perhaps by accident that Sir Charles Stanford’s name was omitted from 
the list we have mentioned. He stood for counterpoint, that fluid sense of esthetic 
right and wrong which builds up a body of Equity afterwards to be codified into 
Law. And he stood in the way. The “earnest student” is impatient of the lunge-ing 
Vein. The Englishman in particular is impatient of rule and plan ; he cannot wait 
to grow; he believes that glorious successes are to be bought only with costly 
failures, and he is quite happy taking enormous pains with either. We all are apt | 
to scorn the base steps by which we did ascend ; but there are no others to ascend 
by. You cannot teach composition, you can only teach rules—in poetry versification, 
in music counterpoint—and, beyond those, provide the proper environment, so 
that native genius, if there should be any, can grow. Freaks, like Purcell, do arise, 
but without the proper soil they wither away. 

These reflections have occurred on looking through the mass of music that has 
accumulated in this room in the last twelve months—followed and followers, 
hammers and anvils. One man there is who seems to stand alone and neither follows 
nor is followed. His name is not among the eighteen. He wrote a piano sonata 
which procured him some reputation and a composition for violas which added 
to it, and now he writes a violin sonata and signs it B. J. Dale, Op. 11 [Augener]. 
This sonata is of great scale and sweep, built on big-limbed, long-breathed themes. 
They are immensely involute, but there is no waste; whatever goes into the 
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theme is eagerly discussed in the movement which follows. The texture of the 
comment is extraordinarily restless and intricate, but never irrelevant. The writer 
has a perfect genius for seeing the relationships of harmonies and introducing them 
unexpectedly and yet, as you listen and consider, quite naturally, and out of these 
grow melodies like flowers on a cherry-branch. The point about these harmonies 
is that they are never clichés : they are really ‘‘ heard ” and destined for the exact 
place they fill. They are not Delius’s deep sayings, nor Vaughan Williams’s bold 
strokes, nor Ethel Smyth’s happy ventures, nor Ireland’s craving for colour, nor 
Bax’s translucent depths, but just a sane facing of all the implications of the counter- 
point at the moment, and inevitable. They defeat all the textbooks which demand 
one resolution, for they have many, and they carry the mind along in a state of 
delighted expectancy. The music is more difficult to play than to understand, for 
it is always hovering on those outlying parts of the key where our notation is too 
clumsy to follow. It is absolute music; no one could think of a programme in 
_ connection with it (Glory be !). The formal element is kept in the background, 
and the whole thing is a rhapsody, with breaks ; that is, of course, a limitation 
for those who think it so. 

I have not found anything else in the pile that can be called first-class, but some 
motets of Bax [Murdoch and Murdoch], at least I suppose motet is the proper 
name for them, are well up in the second. The Boar’s Head carol is for male voices, 
in four parts ; the counterpoint bears a close analogy to that of Henry VIII, but 
_ that scholar would never have been guilty of such a word as “ resonens.” The 
others are for from four to eight voices. Mater ora filium has a bold Alleluia and 
_ parts that get very busy towards the end, and the same may be said of This Worldes 
Joie, which is a good setting of the words. These parts look fiendishly difficult to 
sing, but we know that Mr. Kennedy Scott’s choir makes light of them; the 
frequent and abrupt returns to the tonic are effective. But one feels with all Bax’s 
- music that his patient search for beauty is not rewarded as often as it deserves. 
As to Mr. K. Sorabji’s 2nd pianoforte concerto I can only record a few facts. 
The score has been extremely well printed by Waldheim-Eberle of Vienna and 
_ costs twenty-five shillings, or a halfpenny a page, which, considering that each 
_ page must have taken hours merely to lay out, is ridiculously cheap. The last 
chord of it, which contains incidentally eleven out of the twelve notes of the scale, 
was written “‘ at 1.35 p.m., August Ist, 1920, under a cloudy sky’; we are not 
told when the first note was written. The composer reserves the right of per- 
_ formance, but as there must be few people who both could and would play it 
besides himself and M. Cortot to whom it is dedicated, that is not a severe restriction. 
The piano has three pedals and its part has the additional treble stave an octave 
higher, the hands are for much of the time in contrary motion and there is not a 
single bar’s rest : the woodwind numbers 13, brass 11, percussion 11, and strings 
to parts. The work is in one movement, beginning slow and settling down to a 
quick pace for the latter half. I have spent time hunting for a theme, but have not 
found one ; perhaps it does not contain anything so commonplace. As a piece of 
mathematics such a bar as that which occupies page 99 looks interesting ; it lasts 
two seconds, and the harp has incidentally go notes, so that if it could be heard at 
all over the din of the pianoforte, brass and full percussion (for full strings and 
wind hardly count) these would produce a definite hum-note independently of any 
actually played. To think what this page will sound like passes my eyes, brain 
and patience ; I basely take refuge behind Vaughan Williams’s dictum that “ music 


does not exist till it is heard.” 
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‘Leaving these high matters, there are two sets of national dances. Some Basque 
Dances by C. a Beckett Williams [Augener] seem rather to fall between two stools. 
If it was intended to record the kind of tunes the Basques like, a single line would 
have been enough, and if they are meant to give pleasure to simple-minded and 
slender-skilled players the harmonies should have been more interesting. Folk 
Dances of Czecho-Slovakia [Grafton] compiled by Marjorie C. Geary, have more 
in them. They are better tunes with more incident in the setting, they are supplied 
with photographs of postures, telling us as much about the dance as the figures 
on Greek vases—which is nothing—and verbal explanations of the steps which 
would tell a good deal to anyone who had once seen the general style. ; 

The Irish Folksong Society’s publication has reached Vol. XIX [apply to the 
Secretary, Room 49, Windsor House, Victoria Street, S.W.]. It seemsin comparison 
with what one remembers of earlier numbers to have become more purist. One 
finds it difficult to get the hang of these songs without knowing the Irish language ; 
one stanza translated into English verse just to show the metre would put one in 
possession of the rhythm in doubtful places. Nos. 4, 6 and g are beautiful tunes. 
_.In Twenty-five Pieces from B. Cosyn’s Virginal Book, edited by J. A. Fuller 
Maitland and W. Barclay Squire [Chester], we have Byrd’s Goe from My Windoe 
to compare with the versions in the Fitzwilliam book and an early version of 
Phillida Flouts Me. 'The interest of both books lies in such fragments as these 
which they preserve and in the Galliards and Pavans, but not in the endless 
Variations which the editorial conscience inserts at vast expense for the unholy 
to make a mock of. And, of course, in the English Madrigal School [Stainer and 
Bell] we ought for completeness’ sake to have Michael Este, on whom. Dr. Fellowes 
has been busy in his volumes 29-31, though Este is only an industrious gardener 
who grows plants from other people’s seeds. The Taverner volume of the Tudor 
Church Music [Oxf. Univ. Press] stands in its own right, resplendent with three 
fine prefaces. . . 

Space has come to an end and I have not been able to reach Mr. Calvocoressi’s 
Principles and Methods of Musical Criticism [Oxf. Univ. Press], which was in my 
mind when I began. I must hope to return to it. . ; 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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THE BEST POEMS OF 1923. Selected and with an introduction by THomas 
Mout. Cape. 6s. 


THE LAST MISSION. By Cotmn Hurry. Constable. 6s. 


A SONG TO DAVID, WITH OTHER POEMS. By CurisropHer Smart. 
Edited by Edmund Blunden. Cobden—Sanderson. 6s. 


THE CHILSWELL BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Compiled and anno- 
_ tated for the use of Schools. By Roserr Brivces, Poet Laureate. Longmans. 
6s. 6d. 


M& MOULT?’S volume is the successor to one compiled in 1922. His title is 
avowedly misleading, for his choice is confined to poems which appear in 
periodicals during the year. Some of his selections are rather prettily sentimental, 
- but his English selection, so far as I can judge, is good. Most of the best of the 
English selection—amongst which Katherine Mansfield’s To L. H. B. stands out by 
the strength of its feeling—should already be familiar to most readers. The American 
poems, in the mass, are at least as good as the English. There is a lovely poem by 
Mr. Robert Frost, another by Mr. Arlington Robinson, and there are several good 
things by writers less well-known. Miss Amanda Hall’s Too Soon the Lightest 
Feet, and Marya Zaturensky’s The Girl takes Her Place among the Mothers, are 
two of the most interesting. Many of the English poems appeared in our own 
columns. Mr. Moult may well, by scouring so many newspapers, perform a service. 

Mr. Colin Hurry writes with an assuming charm. His greatest success perhaps 
is his Drinking Song. A drinking song especially in this age of controversy, 
when potations have become self-conscious—is a difficult thing to write well. Mr. 
Hurry is candid and natural : 


Let Jack and Jill 
Go up the hill, 
For me the warm saloon, 
A snug retreat 
Where friends may meet 
While time flits by in the busy street, 
Where the past’s a dream and the future sweet 
For an hour that goes too soon. 
All his writing is natural: he consequently passes easily from note to note. 
Some of the best of his poems are war-poems, at once patriotic and sensitive. They 
include one inspired by the semi-panic which ensued on the first news of Jutland. 
There is originality and fervour in a sonnet to Mr. Bernard Shaw, and fine rhetoric, 
though I hope a wrong diagnosis, in a sonnet deploring the decay of Parliament. 
The sextet runs : 
Cromwell, though none arise with hardihood 
Like to your own, yet is a spirit stirred 
In common people for the common good 
Which all the ghosts of freedom rise to greet. 
Yet shall they speak ; yet shall a voice be heard 
To stir the sleepy lion at your feet. 
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Christopher Smart’s Song to David (last reprinted in its entirety, I think, by 
the late R. A. Streatfield) is one of the two freaks of eighteenth-century 
poetry. Most people know it by the extracts in “ Q’s ” Oxford Book ; the whole 
thing is a magnificent paean with some stanzas unmatched for splendid imagery and 
crashing declamation. Mr. Blunden has reprinted it with a long and interesting 
introduction. He subjoins a few (not enough) of Smart’s minor poems, and some 
of his versions of the Psalms, which reflect the splendour of the Song. It is con- 
ceivable that the Song was thought of by Smart as a kind of general introduction 
to the Psalms. Mr. Blunden’s motive is obviously to refute those who have treated 
the Song as a freak produced by a madman whose other work was all worthless. 
For myself even his Arcadian ditties and his Hop-Garden have charm. It is in- 
teresting to hear that last year the Reading Mercury produced a supplement on 
Smart, the paper having been edited by the poet’s descendants from his day to 
ours. A complete annotated edition of Smart’s works is much to be desired ; here 
is work for some aspirant to a professorship. 

Everything that the Poet Laureate says and does has the flavour of his personality ; 
his book of verse for schools is unlike any other, and his introduction to it is equally 
characteristic. ‘‘' There has been,” he says, “‘ with respect to poetry, a pestilent 
notion that the young should be gradually led up to excellence through lower 
degrees of it ; so that teachers have invited their pupils to learn and admire what 
they expected them to outgrow; and this was carried so far that writers, who 
else made no poetic pretence, have good-naturedly composed poems for the 
young, and in a technique often as inept as their sentiment. This mistake rested 
on two shallow delusions; first, that beauty must needs be fully apprehended 
before it can be felt or admired ; secondly, that the young are unimaginative.” 

His selections consist almost entirely of famous poems. He draws largely on 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Milton, Shelley, Keats and Tennyson. He includes 
some modern poems ; the schoolboys might, I think, have been interested in more. 
It is, however, a fine collection of the finest English poetry. I note that Dr. Bridges 
welcomes broadcasting, hopes it will not be abused, and believes it should do much 
both to disseminate our culture and hold together our speech. 


J. Coe 
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SILK: A LEGEND. By SamueLt Merwin. Constable. 7s. Od. 
ANTHONY DARE. By ArcurpaLp MarsHatt. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
THE COUNTERPLOT. By Hore Mrrrtess. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
JUDGMENT EVE. By H. C. Harwoop. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
THE BAZAAR. By Martin Armstronc. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


LK is not a masterpiece, but it is at least a welcome change. One wearies 

of these modern stories on the same old lines. How often have I met that 
girl who, in order to escape from the home or the office, marries a man older and 
richer than herself, runs away with Captain Dick Dashwood, finds that she really 
loves her husband all the time and finally returns to him, penitent, flushed, and 
brimmed with fine phrases and rows of dots. And that other girl who will insist 
_ upon looking after her selfish mother and suppressing her natural instincts until 
_ the curtain falls upon her broken life and a chorus of Freudian elders. And the 
girl who has known only soulful or intellectual men and longs for a strong silent 
one, or has been always surrounded by strong silent men and at last discovers a 
_ true soul-mate while on a visit to an old school friend in Chelsea. These people 
and their monotonous chronicles, unless they are touched in with genius, are a 
- weariness, and for this reason I was glad to discover Mr. Merwin, who has produced 
a little romance of the first century, which describes how Jan Po, a mandarin of 
the eighth rank with a button of worked gold, was sent on a mission to the distant 
kingdom of Balkh (which acted as a kind of middle-man in the extensive silk trade 
between China and Rome), and how he fell in love there with a girl very different 
from any he had seen before, and how he contrived to bring together his former 
pupil, the Prince Imperial of China, and Roxana, the Queen of Balkh, and many 
other strange matters. Mr. Merwin has been wise enough to see, what so many 
other writers never do see, that once given a theme as romantic and strange and 
far-away as this, the business of the story-teller in giving it body is to be as 
apparently prosaic as possible, that is, his business is to be convincing, to state 
the facts and let them speak for themselves. This he has done so admirably that 
Maurice Hewlett, who was always harping (and rightly too) on this significance 
of plain fact in romance, would have been delighted with him. The story is told 
in extracts from the journals and correspondence of Jan Po, and it is filled with 
sly humour and romance, and carries with it a sense of conviction that is very rare 
in stories of the distant past. The silk trade (on which the story is partly based) 
should ABO eae Merwin its official myth-maker. ; 

There is nething so unusual about Anthony Dare, except its author’s craftsman- 
ship. Stories, leading off a whole cycle, of boys between fourteen and eighteen 
seem to bé very popular at the moment. It is true that there is a difference in the 
choice of boy ; Mr. Marshall’s hero, we gather, is not destined for the priesthood, 
or perversion, or supermanship, or Bedlam or the Old Bailey ; he is a more or 
less normal youth, a little more sensitive, more “ esthetic,” than the general run 
of boys, but still the kind one could lay one’s hands upon without going very far ; 
every fifth or sixth form can show two or three. Nor is his life particularly exciting ; 
the only outstanding incident in it is the death of his father. For the rest, we see 
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him at school, on holidays with friends and relatives, stalking along with an admired 
author at Hastings, having tea with an eccentric aunt-in-law, and so forth. And 
never once do we lose interest, for Mr. Marshall knows that idiotic, delightful, 
sentimental snob, the boy, and he knows too, better than most people of talent, 
how to put a novel together, how to adopt an attitude of —shall we say—sympathetic 
detachment towards his characters, how to keep out his own preferences and 
prejudices (if he has any), how to move stealthily from one situation to another, 
one character to another, in the way that life itself so often moves—like the hands 
of a clock, which are never found in the same position, but never caught on the 
move. Moreover, this quiet, sane, balanced craftsman contrives here, without 
making any sacrifices, to achieve something for which so many of his younger 
colleagues are ready to sacrifice balance, proportion, commonsense, verisimilitude 
and then more often than not sacrifice them in vain ; he achieves “‘ atmosphere,” 
the very savour of the period of life he is describing. The homeric summer days of 
boyhood, and all its illusions and problems and shame-faced ecstasies, return, 
like some forgotten tune, to one’s mind as one follows this quiet narrative, and 
the ghostly figure of one’s own youth keeps company with Mr. Marshall’s Tony 
Dare. It is years since I read a book that brought back my own boyhood so clearly 
to my mind. 

It is possible, I fancy, to be too clever to be a good narrator. Not, of course, 
really too clever, but to be so much above one’s theme that the earnest simplicity, 
the single-mindedness, of the good narrator, who is handling material that he 
respects and believes in, cannot be attained. When the novel form is very popular, 
and so is made into a kind of rag-bag into which anything, the raw material of 
essays, Criticism, history and what not, can be thrown, then it is more than likely 
we shall discover a great many people writing novels who have any amount of talent 
but are rather too clever for their narratives, too clever to mind their own business, 
and so end by doing really faulty work. Miss Mirrlees, who seems to me an 
interesting figure among the new novelists, is in great danger of falling into this 
error. The Counterplot, we are told by the publishers, is “‘ a study of the literary 
temperament,” which describes how Teresa Lane, at once stimulated and depressed — 
by the complexity of the life about her, finally writes a play ‘“ that performs for 
her the function that Freud ascribes to dreams, for by it she is enabled to express 
subconscious desires, to vent repressed irritation, to say things that she is too proud 
and civilised ever to have said in any other way.” This is a superficially imposing 
account of what is actually a very thin and rather trashy story of family life, fully 
two-thirds of which has little or nothing to do with the matter in hand. Nor is 
Miss Mirrlees entirely free from that mixed vein of intolerance and self-distrust 
which appears to be the only legacy of the higher education to most intelligent 
and sensitive young ladies. It leads her always to try and keep both the apple and 
the ha’penny ; thus, to take a simple example, she is one of those writers who will 
quote a few epigrams and jokes because, in their hearts, they think the things 
worth putting in, but will then sneer at them and call them old chestnuts, just 
for fear such epigrams and jokes are not very good or are known to everybody. 
This is a small matter, of course, but the very same habit of mind leads to drawing | 
characters at full length and, at the same time, hinting everywhere that such 
characters were not really worth drawing at all. Some of Miss Mirrlees’ personages, 
and in particular a Cambridge don, are fourth-rate caricatures ; and it is obvious 
that words come a little too easily to her. Nevertheless, she has gifts, genuine solid 
gifts, in abundance. She can write, and knows what good writing is; she can 
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handle a situation, rattle off a characteristic snatch of dialogue, touch in a character, 
not only admirably but really brilliantly ; and like most sensitive writers of her 
generation and sex, she is at home with the fleeting impressions, the odd fancies, 
that pass through the mind, and form the undertones and overtones of social 
intercourse. When she sees that a novel is not a rag-bag (no matter how satiny 
and many-hued the rags may be), that a novelist’s first business is to be a clever 
narrator before he or she is a clever anything-else, and finds a theme that she has 
to grasp very firmly and cannot handle in her hand, she will, I think, take a very 
high place among the younger writers. 

Mr. H. C. Harwood, already known as a brilliant critic of fiction, has not Miss 
Mirrlees’ crudities and is making use of a form, the short story, that perhaps allows 
him more scope for the play of ideas, but I am not sure that he is entirely innocent 
of the charge preferred against her. Compared with the average book of short 
stories, Judgment Eve is a prodigy of ideas and skill, but if its author is to be judged 
by the standard he would probably prefer, he is open to several lines of adverse 
_ Criticism. In the more characteristic things, he too is a shade too clever to be a 

good narrator, too interested in social backgrounds, criticism, ideas in general, 
- and not sufficiently engrossed in his personages and their story ; he has not that 
- concreteness which is the mark of the masters in this form. Some of the best things, 
for example, the first story, Evnest, which describes how a middle-aged civil servant 
_ became a missionary and ended by founding, willy-nilly, a religion, suggest rough 

_ drafts for longer stories (Ernest would have made a magnificent satire-romance) 

rather than true contes. The title story, Fudgment Eve, which takes us to the 
_ beginning of the next, the annihilating, war is in its conception both powerful and 
original, but here again Mr. Harwood is not sufficiently single-minded in his 
narration ; he cannot resist the temptation to throw his story up in the air and 
catch it, in short, to juggle with it. Good as these things are, I think he will do 
even better work in the longer form. 

Mr. Armstrong takes us into a smaller world than that of Mr. Harwood, and 
some of the sketches in this last collection, The Bazaar, are almost too slight for 
any volume ; nevertheless he is more at home with his matter and has a kind of 
cat-like delicacy in his style of narration that stamps even the slightest of his things. 
He seems to have a particular fondness for certain types, notably the self-effacing 
spinster like Little Miss Millet or the ordinary crude young girl, like Gladys in 
In the Park, and the manner in which he handles such personages is so convincing 
and so apparently effortless that most readers will tend to under-rate the author’s 
imaginative power. Most of the stories here are on a higher level of general 

excellence than those in The Puppet Show, but this last had in it a certain delightful 
strain of fantastic humour that only finds its way into one or two of the present 
stories, such as A Dog’s Life. I only hope Mr. Armstrong’s steadily increasing 
power of handling the pathetic and the horrible, will not lead him to neglect his 
very personal vein of fantastic, semi-philosophical humour. 


Jc BoP RIES TURY 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


BYRON: THE LAST JOURNEY. By Harotp Nicotson. Constable. 
12s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS IN EBURY STREET. By Georce Moore. Heinemann. 


425. 
W.H. HUDSON. By Mortry Roserts. Nash & Grayson. 16s. 


THE FIVE AUTHORS OF “ SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS.” By H. T.S. 
Forrest. Chapman & Dodd. 30s. 


i ENOA, April rst. I have seen Lord Byron; and am disappointed.” So 

Lady Blessington in her diary; and on the whole Mr. Nicolson seems 
to agree with her. The thesis of his careful and sprightly work is roughly that 
Byron went to Greece because there was nothing else for him to do and that, 
being there, he could do nothing for the cause of Greek independence save die. 
Mr. Nicolson does not underrate the importance of Byron’s last journey and death. 
He may even exaggerate it: for there have been other insurgent causes which 
have endured and flourished without the advertisement that might have been 
given to them by connection with the death of a great poet. But he does not 
overrate Byron himself or his heroism: he does not overrate anybody. 

It is not, to be sure, the way of the modern biographer to overrate anybody. 
His view of humanity is roughly coincident with Hamlet’s and, seeing his fellows 
crawling about under heaven, he conceives it to be his duty to remind them of 
their abject posture. A bland and gentle irony is now the favourite instrument for 
this ; and irony is not a weapon allowed to grow rusty in Mr. Nicolson’s armoury. 
His aécount of the origin of the Leigh Hunt incident is typical : 


Leigh Hunt was Shelley’s fault entirely : Shelley was like that, he let one in for 
things. One would just mention an idea, and expand it a little, and before one knew 
what had happened Shelley had shrilled off into another of his enthusiasms. That 
was the worst of Shelley : he could never see the difference between an idea and a pro- 
posal; obviously there was avery great difference. Byron, that hot night at Ravenna 
when they had sat up together drinking gin and water, had merely suggested that, in 
certain circumstances, it would be great fun if he and Shelley and Leigh Hunt were 
all to edit a radical newspaper together from Italy, which could be published by John 
Hunt in London. Shelley had called it a “‘ generous proposal”: it wasn’ta proposal, 
it was only an idea; on second thoughts it was a devilish bad idea. And there was 
Shelley writing to him from Pisa saying ‘‘ Poor Hunt is delighted by your 7odle offer.” 
Had Byron ever made an offer ? He certainly had never intended to: at least not 
exactly an offer, only an idea. And then, before he could explain it all away, there 
was the Hunt family already embarked and well on their way to Italy. 

Writing of this sort makes good and easy reading ; and indeed Mr. Nicolson’s 
account of the whole of the Leigh Hunt episode is full of the most delicate and 
cruel comedy. No page of this book is tedious or badly written : it all slips like 
butter down the throat and, if the Mad Hatter’s encomium may be invoked, like 
the best butter. For it is a fair and well-documented account, excellently pro- 
portioned and reasonable and persuasive in its argument. Its only fault is a 


fault of temper, but since this makes its appearance on almost every page it cannot 
be overlooked. 
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To my mind, the method of writing about great men in the tone of an entertained 
and indulgent deity, which once charmed by its novelty, has now been somewhat 
overdone. Time was when biography was altogether too solemn an art and one 
longed to learn about the great some such comic details as, in Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
story, were to make the substance of the revelations of the Day of Judgment. It 
would not be fair to say, at least so far as Mr. Nicolson is concerned, that nowadays 
one learns nothing else; but in practice the never being allowed to forget the 
comic side of the great proves almost as irritating as the never being allowed to 
forget their solemn side. 

Mr. Nicolson has written a very valuable and interesting book. He outlines 


_ very justly and very carefully Byron’s precise contribution to the cause of Greek 


Independence, including, what is so often neglected, the influence of his earlier 
poems. This is a study in character and in politics which is a real contribution 
to the literature of its subject. But it was a pity to disguise so much sound material 
and acute reflection under such a veil of—the word is brutal but must be used— 
facetiousness. 

Mr. Max Beerbohm once represented Mr. George Moore as suddenly possessed 
by a vehement enthusiasm for Charles Dickens, after having seen only Pickwick 


_ Papers and not read much of that. Mr. Moore’s new book is chiefly about literature 
and confirms one’s existing opinion of Mr. Beerbohm’s penetration. For Mr. 


\ 


Moore, having rejected sound morals as a necessary element in art, seems to reject 


sound judgment as a necessary element in literary criticism. What is indispensable 


in the one as in the other is to write beautifully and entertainingly, and what may 


happen to be said does not matter at all. 


That this book is written beautifully and entertainingly goes almost without 
saying. There are pages of it which give one a sensation as of listening to a great 
pianist practising scales ; but this is in itself an experience. Many of the opinions 
expressed are, however, extremely surprising, not least, of course, when Mr. 
Moore puts them into the mouth of one of his interlocutors. In this respect (I 
speak of course subject to correction) these conversations seem to be highly imaginary. 
I have tried to visualise Mr. Desmond MacCarthy agreeing that Pericles and Aspasia 
(with all its pert girlishnesses) must be looked on as “ the noblest work in the 
English language ”’; but so far I have failed to do so. The conversation on poetry 
with Mr. Walter de la Mare and Mr. John Freeman defeats my imagination almost 


_ entirely. I can find in it only one passage hinting the realism of which Mr. Moore 


_ once prided himself on being a leading exponent. This is the passage : 


Dr LA Mare. And, now, Freeman, we must be thinking of our train to Anerley. 

Moore. A drink of some sort before you start on this wild journey ? © 

De La Mare. Nothing for me. 

FREEMAN. Nor for me. 
These are authentic accents; but Mr. Moore represents the two poets as being 
more obliging than in nature in agreeing with him in his plan for a new anthology 
to be called Pure Poetry. Mr. Freeman fearing that they will find little in Keats 
and Mr. De la Mare dolefully doubting whether they will find anything defies 
the ordinary resources of human credulity. 

Mr. Morley Roberts does something to dissipate the mystery which hangs 


about the name of W. H. Hudson and does this probably as well as it could have 


been done. He tells us a good deal about Hudson that we did not know before. 
The precise date of Hudson’s birth is given as 1841-—which disposes of a good 
many legends. He was an American: that is to say, his grandfather came from 
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Clyst Hyden, near Exeter, and his father was born in Marblehead, Massachusets 
in 1804, emigrating thence to the Argentine. Hudson left South America for 
England in 1869 and never left England again, “‘ save for a short visit to Scotland 
and, I think, one to Ireland.’”’ These details are interesting because of the mystery 
in which it was Hudson’s nature to envelop himself—a mystery which some of 
his acquaintances rather tended to deepen. 

Mr. Morley Roberts has not attempted a formal biography : he has preferred, 
and very wisely, to give a portrait, based on no formal plan, of the man as he 
appeared from 1880 onwards. When Mr. Roberts first met him, he was that 
obscure, undistinguished and generally rather embarrassed figure, the husband of 
a lady who kept a boarding-house in Bayswater. From then on Mr. Roberts was 
familiar with him and from that familiarity this book has been produced. It is a 
remarkable piece of work, to be valued both as a record of Hudson and as an 
essay in portraiture by a writer who really can write. 

The theory of the origin of Shakespeare’s Sonnets propounded by Mr. Forrest 
is novel and ingenious and not, on the face of it, impossible. He suggests that the 
bulk of the sequence was written by four persons in competition, the four persons 
being (1) Shakespeare, (2) a Minor Poet, (3) a Lawyer, (4) a Humourist, under the 
following rules : 


1. Each theme shall be imitated separately. 

2. Each such imitation shall contain the same number of sonnets as the “‘ copy.” 

3. The competitor shall follow generally the main ‘‘ thoughts” of the copy. He 
may also follow every new thought introduced by a predecessor. 

4. The competitor is expected to display his skill in composing variations on words 
and phrases used in the copy and in any of the imitations thereof that may be available 
to him. 

5, Extra marks will be awarded for discreetly veiled personal allusions to other 
competitors and parodies of their style and language. 

This is all very ingenious indeed. The only trouble about it is that it is founded 
entirely on such internal evidence as is quite worthless for such a purpose. Mr. 
Forrest begins his enquiry by the assertion that some of the sonnets are so good 
that no one but Shakespeare could have written them and that others are so bad 
that Shakespeare could not possibly have written them. This will not do: all 
experience contradicts it. The hypothesis is interesting but it never gets further 
than that. 
EDWARD SHANKS 
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THE SMUGGLERS. By Lorp TricnmourH and C. G. Harper. Cecil 
Palmer. Two volumes. 42s. 


THE OXFORD UNION, 1823-1923. By Hersert A. Morrau. Cassell. as. 
LETTERS FROM W.H. HUDSON. Nonesuch Press. 258. 


MEMORIES OF MARK RUTHERFORD. By Sir Wiuiam RoserTson 
Nicott. Unwin’s Cabinet Library. Unwin, 3s. 6d. 


: ee some reason the general public have always refused to take a very austere 
view of smuggling as an offence. It may be their consciences are leavened 
with a sense of injustice. I remember years ago at Homburg, a certain Vice- 
| Chancellor, and no one ever was or ever will be as respectable as a Vice-Chancellor, 
- complaining to a friend, ‘‘ I cannot smoke these German cigars, so I have invented 
an ingenious contrivance in my boots which will hold 100 or so, have one.” The 
_ less ingenious method of paying the duty never seemed to have crossed his equitable 
_mind. In these two handsome volumes, agreeably illustrated, Lord Teignmouth 
and Mr, Harper have given us an exhaustive and entertaining account of the 
craft. One would have thought it a dying business, but hopes are held out. Every- 
one must have regretted the disappearance of the coastguard, and the feeling, it 
appears, was not altogether one of mere sentiment. It has been followed, so we 
are told by a very great increase of smuggling into this country. Cocaine, sac- 
charine and spirits are the most paying contraband, and the motor boat has super- 
seded the lugger of romance. But to the born smuggler America is the land of 
hope and glory. “In the prevalent conditions in the United States, smuggling 
to-day has become a great interest, the Prohibition law has created it, and more 
and greater fortunes are being made there under ‘ dry ’ conditions than ever were 
~ amassed under ‘ wet.’”’ The sentence is a little cryptic, but I suppose the authors 
mean by the illicit importation and sale of drink. 

Our disbanded coastguards should cross the Atlantic, where room might yet be 
found for their labours, for they were certainly not wanting in ingenuity. 

It was a bright idea to train a dog to find out where the kegs of spirit were 
hidden. It was done by mixing the pup’s food with spirit and allowing it to take 
no food that was not so flavoured ; the result was the intelligent animal grew up 
with such a liking for spirits that it would take nothing that had not their stimu- 
lating flavour. The rest was simple—the dog was kept hungry until the oppor- 
tunity for search arose. Then he was taken along the shore and his training at 
once enabled him to detect the hiding place. It seems to be exactly what is wanted 
on the other side. , 

Unfortunately as with all criminals when one gets down to the facts, the romance 
fades away. The smuggler is hardly the gallant figure that fancy and George 
Moreland painted him, as an old veteran of the craft said in Ashford Workhouse, 
“It was mostly done for drink, the chaps would go out just to get money for 
drink.” 

Cephas Quested, the head of the Aldington gang, was very typical of his kind. 
In February, 1821, near Rye, he marched down to the beach with twenty-five 
armed men on each flank, protecting an unarmed body of workers who were to 


act as transport. 
N 
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His company are surprised by the coastguard and a pitched battle ensued—an 
officer was killed, and two other midshipmen wounded. Four smugglers were 
found dead’ on the high-road while sixteen were carried away wounded. Quested 
was captured and subsequently hanged. He is described as a “ rough like drinking 
sort of chap,’ which does not seem an uncharitable view, as on one occasion 
“ Quested and a man named Gardiner tapped one of the smuggled tubs and 
drank till they laid down, and they lay out all night,” a cold and frosty night it 
was, too, and when my uncle went to work the next morning he found them still 
lying there.” The unfortunate Gardiner, ‘‘ being a weakly sort of chap,” was dead, 
but Quested was none the worse and consoled himself for the loss of his friend by 
the reflection, ‘‘ Well, he died of what he loved.” At the trial he was given the 
chance of betraying his confederates but refused. ‘‘ No,” said he, “‘ I have done 
wrong and I am ready to suffer for it, but I won’t bring harm to others.” His end 
was most edifying; he learnt the Lord’s prayer in prison, with which he was 
previously unacquainted, and wrote a charming letter to his wife and composed a 
poem in which his philosophy is maintained. 

Fairwell, adieu my grief 
To every trouble death’s a kind relief. , 


A fair example of his type, as the authors say. “‘ To governments a hateful figure, 


but not infrequently a beneficent being to the ill provided . . . to whom he 
brought at a reasonable price and with much daring and personal risk, those com- 
forts, which had they paid toll . . . were all but unattainable.” . 


The tendency of Oxford has always been to take its Union more seriously than 
was the custom at Cambridge ; at any rate, of late years. In the eighties the smart 
clubs of Cambridge regarded us Union frequenters rather as ‘‘ smugs,” and 
although there were some admirable speakers in its debates, apart from Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, who was vice-president one year, I cannot recall many who achieved 
any great distinction in after life. 

There is an interesting picture of Mr. Gladstone welcoming the deputation from 
Cambridge who had travelled by coach. The representatives of Cambridge were 
Arthur Henry Hallam, Thomas Sunderland, and Monckton Milnes (Lord 
Houghton), who had been gated and was only able to escape with some difficulty 
and without a hat. The excuse for the meeting was an odd one: a debate on the 
rival merits of Byron and Shelley as poets, but a desire to see the beauties of Oxford 
added a contributing cause. Oddly enough, Cambridge was pro-Shelley and 
Oxford pro-Byron. 

It was a great occasion—Oxford did its best to welcome the visitors and the 
coach was met by a band of Etonians, all in tall hats, with Mr. Gladstone at the 
head. No less a person than Cardinal Manning was the Oxford star, but he had to 
admit the visitors had the best of it—as he says : 


The Oxford men were precise, orderly and morbidly afraid of excess in word or 
manner. The Cambridge oratory came in like a flood into a mill pond. Both Milnes 
and Hallam took us aback by the boldness and freedom of their manner, but I 
remember the effect of Sunderland’s declamation to this day. It had never been seen 
or heard before amongst us—we cowered like birds and ran like sheep....I 
acknowledge we were utterly routed. 


Thackeray made great fun in his Book of Snobs of the philosophical undergraduates 
of his time who used to ape statesmen at the Spouting Clubs, and who believed as 
a fact “ that the Government always had an eye on the University for the selection 
of orators for the House of Commons,” but they don’t seem to have been quite as 
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foolish as the satirist thought, for we learn that it was a speech of Mr. Gladstone 
in 1831 on the prospects of the Great Reform Bill that led the Duke of Newcastle 
to offer him a pocket borough. 

Mr. Herbert A. Morrah has brought his book out at an opportune moment. 
The centenary celebrations are overdue. All Oxford men will welcome the volume, 
which will appeal also to those whe like to read of great men in the making. 

Letters from W. H. Hudson are presented in such an attractive form by the 
Nonesuch Press that they invite the reader who, if he enjoys good letters, will be 
amply rewarded. Mr. Hudson had all the qualities of the born letter writer. In- 
dividual to a foible and full of engaging prejudices, he wrote it seems, much as he 
talked ; not on his oath, but to stimulate thought and discussion. As Mr. Garnett 
says in his sympathetic introduction : 


On the human side a most fascinating characterisation was his waywardness, his 
capricious characteristic for taking a sudden leap aside, separating himself arbi- 
trarily from others. This was the artist in him, asserting himself violently, wilfully 
emphasizing certain aspects to secure picturesque chiaroscuro in his talk and in his 
writings. 

What could one want more in a correspondent, and yet there was always a 
substratum of sound sense. Writing at the time of the controversy over the recent 
life of Carlyle, he says : 

“I think Froude did well—far better than any other person could or would have 
_ done, and these last painful revelations would never have been made if the Carlyles 
had not gone too far in their efforts to blacken his memory.’’ Nor was he a recluse 
absorbed in his one hobby. There was a most human side to the man. 


On the one side his heart, the most.deeply human of all men’s I have known, made 
any little drama of life an interesting, absorbing reality to him... . his instinct 
oscillated between the poles of two forces, the human and the wild. 

In one of the letters he writes on one of his rambles : “‘ Looking about I found a 
carter and his wife who took me in. The carter’s wages are 12s. a week, so you 
would not think it a very luxurious lodging, but you would be mistaken.” This 
was in 1907. He goes on: “ His cottage is an ancient farmhouse, timbered and 
thatched, with large rambling rooms, brick floors, big fire-places. . . . The 
house is beautifully clean inside, linen like snow, and the woman an excellent 
cook.” The reason being that she had been trained in that occupation despised by 
present labour, domestic service. 

Memories of Mark Rutherford, by the late Sir William R. Nicoll, is a sympathetic 
appreciation of a writer of great distinction whose appeal, if not wide, was very 
direct and numbered oddly enough among his admirers Lord Randolph Churchill. 

The son of a doorkeeper in the House of Commons, a position which his father 
accepted as relief from the struggle of a life which was more strenuous than suc- 
cessful, he himself was intended for the Congregational Ministry, but found the 
limitations of the position impossible. He obtained a post in the Admiralty and 
employed his leisure in journalism and his novels. All who enjoyed his distinctive 
work will be glad to read this graceful tribute to his memory. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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PIKE FISHING. By Tom Srccompe Gray. Heath Cranton, Ltd. 12s. 6d. 


BATTLES WITH GIANT FISH. By F. A. MircueLtt Hepces. Duckworth 
& (Co. 21s: 

MEMORIES OF SPORTING DAYS. By “ Rep Heater.” Longmans, Green 
& Co. tos. 6d. 

RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL. By Cot. Puitie Trevor. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE CRICKET AND CRICKETERS. By F. S. AsHLEy- 
Cooper. Caxton (Nottingham). ros. 

THE HAMBLEDON CRICKET CHRONICLE. By F. S. AsHiey-Cooper. 
Herbert Jenkins. tos. 6d. 

THE ART OF BADMINTON. By Str Georcre Tuomas, Bt. Hutchinson. 
4s. 6d. 


HE author of Super Flumina called the pike a ‘‘ man-compeller.”” Mr. Gray 

says of him: ‘‘ The pike is worthy of your steel, even in a trout stream ” ; and 
also, ‘‘ He’s a fine sporting fish—one gets sport with a pike of seven pounds and 
upwards that would not shame a salmon.” All of which, with other nice things 
said about him by Mr. Gray, the wretched fish deserves. Looking at the book, as 
it were, with the eyes of a pike, I perceive a certain irony in the inclusion at the 
end of it of two chapters on salmon fishing. Justice appears to be done—poetic 
justice. Salmon fishermen as a rule affect a great scorn for the pike, and here’s 
Mr. Gray, who knows all about these things, telling them that pike fishing is not 
coarse fishing, but first-class sport. As a matter of fact, these two branches of angling 
have a great deal in common. The tackle used and the craft employed in the one 
may effectively be applied to the exercise of the other. 'These—tackle and craft— 
are admirably described by Mr. Gray. He quite rightly emphasises the importance 
of the reel in spinning, and discusses the relative merits of the two main types of 
reel, viz., the fixed spool and the revolving drum. The business of choosing your 
reel is one of some difficulty ; but it is here simplified. He has much to say of rods, 
too, and a word is spoken for the spliced greenheart rod, still prized, I think, by 
the older school of Highland fishermen, but generally assumed to have been put 
out of court by modern inventions. The book is as full of delight as it is of 
information. 

Mr. Mitchell Hedges is a fisherman of another sort altogether. The biggest 
fish Mr. Gray ever caught would not be big enough to bait his lines. What lines 
they were! Hooks of half-inch spring steel, which with their chains weighed 
fourteen pounds ; baited with some sixty pounds of flesh ; the lines themselves 
of half-inch manilla rope ! And what monsters were caught ! Sharks of anything 
up to 1,760 lbs.; saw-fish up to 5,700 lbs.; hundreds of enormous fish never 
dreamt of in your philosophy, and the catching of each one, from the hooking 
to the final dispatch with the rifle, attended by great excitements and dangers. All 
these are vividly described in Mr. Hedges’ book. He has been fishing in the 
Caribbean and the Pacific. His experiences in the former sea were certainly 
remarkable, but no one acquainted with those waters would be more than 
interestingly astonished at the records he set up there. Red snapper, cuvalli jack, 
Spanish mackerel—these are fish the fishermen of those waters know to grow to 
fair sizes. They know shark and barracouda for infernal nuisances (And here I 
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" may say that of these latter two perhaps the barracouda is the fiercer. As a boy I 


used sometimes to pull the bow oar in a six-oared boat when my father, who was 
a great fisherman, went after king-fish on the north coast of Trinidad. And there 
frequently I have seen a hooked fish, between five and six feet long, snapped off 
at the head by a barracouda right at the gunwale of the boat. The barracouda 
would be no bigger than his victim—perhaps not as big. This is a fair instance 
of his ferocity and fearlessness. No shark would do that, I think. Mr. Hedges 
gives the shark, though hesitatingly, the palm for ferocity. Of course he had a 
much greater experience of the shark than of the barracouda, and perhaps his 
great hatred of the beast has led him into slander !) So, to bring an end to this 
parenthesis, I may fairly say that his experiences in the Caribbean are most interesting 
because of his records. But Mr. Hedges is an irrepressible optimist. If he catches 
a big fish he immediately concludes there is a bigger one somewhere, and goes to 
look for it. So he moved from the Caribbean to the Pacific. In the U.S.A. govern- 


_ ment shops of Balboa he got made that amazing tackle already referred to, and it 


was in Panaman waters that he made his large captures. He was out for records, 
and by gum! he got them. But you may read about it all in his book—and you 
ought to. He set out with the theory that there was life in the ocean as monstrous 


_ as anything that moved about the earth in the Mesozoic period. I know nothing 


about the Mesozoic period, but I know that Mr. Hedges has proved enough to 


show clearly that there is in the ocean, accessible with comparative ease, a wonderful 


_ field for scientific research. Without himself having any scientific knowledge he 


has yet collected data of great value to science. But there is work there for the 


expert. To conclude, this is an intensely interesting book, and it is fully illustrated 


by excellent photographs by Lady Richmond Brown, who accompanied the author 


- on his expedition. 


I take to two essential qualities of a sportsman to be courage and enthusiasm. 
““Red Heather ” tells how on one occasion in Kashmir he got up from a bed of 


_ fever and jaundice to go after a black bear, and so sick was he and weak from his 
illnesses that it took two men to carry him to his hunting. But you do not need 


this story to show you that he was well equipped for his sport; there is good 


evidence to this effect throughout his book; and he was besides a good shot. I 
could wish, however, that he was half so well qualified for writing his book. It is 


made up of a series of sketches detailing rather than illustrating his experiences 
- in the Indian jungle and in the Highlands of Scotland. His experiences, not being 


~ remarkably singular, do not speak for themselves, and the sketches do not speak 


wf 


for them. But he did have one very singular and dreadful experience with a rogue 


- elephant, which is most interesting to read of. 


olonel Trevor’s scheme for his book on Rugger is to treat of the various depart- 
ments of the game generally and to follow up such treatment with reflections on 
the play of the most famous professors in each particular department. He considers 
the game, too, in its more general aspects. His acquaintance with his subject is 
long and wide; his enthusiasm for it is remarkable, even among notorious 
enthusiasts like Rugger men; his thought is always independent—though, perhaps, 


not always logical— ; his style is easy. The result is an interesting and provocative 


book. He would have an extended scheme of trial games—of course, “ International 
Trials ”—replacing the county games ; he would have Rugger played by night, 


in huge covered arenas : thus the shortage of playing fields would be obviated (for 
4 you could then have two or more games played of an evening on the same ground), 
and playing men would have an opportunity of watching the game and studying 


it by independent observation; and he would have Rugger played throughout 
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the year. All this makes me think he is apt to take the game a little too seriously, 
but that is the penalty we pay for aiming in all our sport at the “ International. 
But (who knows ?) we may come to all this yet. His pleas against too much 
specialisation and for a clarification of the laws of Rugger are more soberly pitched. 
And, whether you agree with him or not, in his more special criticisms he always 
holds your attention, for he is always for improving the game. 

Mr. Ashley-Cooper’s contributions to the literature of cricket are numerous and 
invaluable. All lovers of the game are deep in debt to him. His two last books, 
each in its peculiar way of vast interest, places him beyond all possibility of repay- 
ment. I will take first his book on Nottinghamshire cricket. It goes far towards 
compensating that county for the neglect it has suffered at the hands of writers. 
Nottinghamshire has played a great part in the history of the game and it is high 
time that this part is celebrated in an adequate, up-to-date record. Mr. Ashley- 
Cooper’s work is thorough and complete. Nottinghamshire cricket before 1835 is 
dealt with generally in one chapter, and from 1835 onwards to 1922 the method is 
followed of devoting a chapter each to different periods (of from four to ten years) 
of the county’s cricket, and to have intervening chapters on the more remarkable 
giants. What giants, too, came out of Nottingham ! William Clarke, George Parr 
(“‘ The Lion of the North ’’), Richard Daft, Arthur Shrewsbury, the Gunns, A. O. 
Jones—names to play with—all are gossipped about most engagingly. Such a 
record brings vividly before the reader the course of cricket’s development, and I 
am certain that if it comes into the hands of those who criticise the modern game 
in the newspapers it will help them to write less nonsense. The laws of cricket are 
not stationary and never were, because the game itself was never stationary, but 
a living thing subject to growth and development. But this book is a record and 
not a treatise. It gives rise to no contentions, unless its readers contend in praise 
of the author. 

The Hambledon Cricket Chronicle is made up of the minutes, accounts, member- 
ship roll and match list of the Hambledon Club for the year 1772-1796, with short 
biographies of the players. Thus it is a sort of appendix to ‘‘ The Cricketers of my 
Time.” Nyren, in one of the finest rhapsodical passages in English literature, has" 
given us some idea of the feasting that used to be on Broad Halfpenny during those 
Hambledon matches. In those days, as Mr. E. V. Lucas puts it, the motto was: 
“ Wine, Cricket and Song.’”’ Nowadays, circumstances have led us to take most 
of our pleasures seriously. This is particularly so with first-class cricket, so that 
there are men who doubt that it is a pleasure at all. The change was inevitable, 
and I see no reason to mourn over it. In its lesser walks the game still moves with 
doubtful and convivial steps. Some cricket clubs are still clubs in the Hambledon © 
sense—that is, something more than meetings for practice and play. And even in 
the higher walks men sometimes sing—if they do not stumble. But, certainly, in 
those early days of the game more attention was given to the convivialities of it. 
If a player arrived on the Down late he had to forfeit at first threepence, and later 
sixpence, of his pay, “ to be spent in punch for the benefit of the other players.” 
Nor was their pay very high. A minute of the 17th September, 1782, reads : 1 

. .. + Ordered that all those players who play in the County Eleven shall receive 

on the Practice Days four shillings if winners, and three shillings if losers, provided . 

they are on the ground ready to play by twelve of the clock. - 
Several of the players lived far from Hambledon. Beldham and John Wales lived 
twenty-seven miles away and rode the journey both ways on the same day. From 
bt to time, however, they were allowed the expenses they incurred in hiring 

orses ! 
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ANCIENT ARTS & CRAFTS 


em WARES OF THE MING DYNASTY. By R. L. Hopson. Ernest Benn. 
‘ 45. 

| ees CHINESE JADES. By Una Pore-Hennessy. Ernest Benn. 
me 32 £5. 

_ ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Joun C. Rocers, A.R.I.B.A. With a Foreword 
___ by H. Avray Tippinc, M.A., F.S.A. Country Life. ars. 


% Q); the three massive volumes published by Messrs. Ernest Benn, that on 
a The Wares of the Ming Dynasty, by Mr. Hobson, will be a precious possession 
__ to those who are connoisseurs in the fascinating porcelains of this period of Chinese 
ceramic art. For many of us it is difficult to enter into the thoughts and ideals of 
the ancient civilisation of which these richly decorated dishes, vases, bottles and 
bowls are the expression, but we can all appreciate the wonderful technique and 

_ craftsmanship that they manifest, and envy experts like Mr. Hobson who can 
__ bring to bear on their study the amount of knowledge and enthusiasm here displayed. 
The volume has numerous illustrations, of which eleven are in colour and the rest 
photographic half-tone blocks. It is the first monograph on Ming wares, and forms 
_ anatural sequel to the same publishers’ book on The Early Ceramic Wares of China. 
_ The colour-plate given as frontispiece may have much interest to the specialist, 


i. 
* 


_ but it is emphatically not a thing of beauty, and was not a happy selection. 
a This volume deals with the comparatively near and modern times of the fourteenth 


4 to the seventeenth century, but Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s Early Chinese Fades 
’ takes us back to thousands of years before Christ, and treats of a substance which 
- seems always to have been inseparably connected with the most fundamental 
conceptions of Chinese cosmogony. In very remote ages the Chinese obtained 
- in Turkestan the beautiful and mysterious mineral which they called Yi, and 
_ which we call jade, and ascribed to it all sorts of magical properties. The subject 
is a vast one, and has been handled by the authoress with very great knowledge 
and lucidity, but even so, she is fain to admit that : 

In studying Chinese objects as a collector you find yourself involuntarily forming 
theory after theory which seldom work out to any satisfactory conclusion when 
they are tested by you against the knowledge acquired by you in your search for 
objects. 

. te banter IV, which deals with The “‘ Six Ritual Jades”’ and is chiefly historical, 
some stories as to the ritual use of pz (a jade disc with a central orifice) are given, 
~ and one of them, which concerns the great Emperor Huang ti, “builder of the wall 
and burner of the books,” allows us a peep into Chinese politics as practised in 
the year 210 B.C. The Emperor had been to the coast to offer sacrifice, but fell ill 
and died. 
; His suite were afraid to announce the death for fear there might be a rebellion 
before they reached the capital and were in touch with the successor to the throne. 
To conceal the fact that Huang ti was dead, they put the corpse in a covered litter 
together with a eunuch, and the eunuch spoke through the curtains in answer to 
all petitions, and further, he ate the Emperor’s portion of food. : if 
“This arrangement succeeded well enough till, the weather becoming hot, “ an 
evil smell emanated from the curtained litter.” But even then the resources of 
early Chinese civilization were not exhausted ; “ the officer in charge ordered each 
vehicle in the cortége to be loaded with decaying fish,” a masterly stroke which 
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_ was made of walnut during the early period which Mr. Rogers labels “‘ oak.” It 


example, Chapter VII begins: ‘‘ The earliest type of English table appears to 


earliest tables, and when the ends were connected by stretcher beams it was much 
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seems to have saved the situation, and literally as well as figuratively put his 
followers on the wrong scent. : ff 
Fifty years ago the chief rooms of our great mansions and the houses of the 
upper middle classes seldom contained the charming old furniture and other | 
ancient objects that are now to be found in them. These had to a great extent — 
descended to cottages, for which they were never intended, and sometimes even to — 
the barns and stables. An artist might buy them for his studio, or a doctor might — 
rescue those that he came across in professional visits, but generally speaking the 
decline in taste which had persisted for a century, allowed them to decay, or 
consigned them to base and ignoble uses, sometimes to the rubbish heap. Now, | 
all that is changed. The cottages have been ransacked, in great houses the long 
oak table has been rescued from the servants’ quarters and re-established in the 
hall, the sets of Chippendale chairs have been brought in ones and twos from— 
remote chambers or the housekeeper’s room ;_ the tapestry and armour has been — 
fetched out of attics, and the living rooms garnished with oak, walnut and mahogany © 
pieces, bought from “ antique dealers.” In lesser houses, even the most modern — 
ones, the furniture now is often old and interesting as well as beautiful ; and there ~ 
has arisen a great body of old furniture lovers and collectors to whom such al 
work as Mr. J. C. Rogers’s volume, English Furniture, will be very welcome ; for 
(in spite of its title) it deals only with the English furniture of the sixteenth, — 


- seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is a very attractive octavo volume with a — 


great many delightful illustrations, chiefly photographs from individual pieces ;_ 
but sixteen of them are from perspective drawings in outline, plans, and elevations, i 
showing details of construction. 5 

The author follows Mr. Percy Macquoid in dividing his subject into an oak 
period, a walnut period and a mahogany period ; which, though somewhat ><br 
is quite a convenient method of dealing with it if one does not allow the reader to — 
suppose that the use of oak for furniture was negligible in quantity during the eras — 
which are labelled walnut and mahogany. Moreover, a great deal of English furniture 


is not much in evidence now, because most of that made three centuries or more 
ago has perished from the ravages of the wood-worm, which unfortunately is. 
excessively fond of walnut, either wrought into furniture or in logs or planks. 

As one would expect in anything issued from the office of “‘ Country Life,” the 
illustrations are exceptionally good and agreeable to the eye. The furniture is 
shown standing on the floors of rooms, instead of floating in the air with a white 
painted-out background. Such a painting-out— apart from its hideous and 
unnatural effect, often involves re-drawing the outline by a block-maker ; also the 
back legs of chairs and tables being in shadow, and therefore nearly black, are in 
such violent contrast with the white background that they come forward and are 
mixed up with the front ones. The book is weakest in the earlier periods. For 


have been of trestle construction,” which is true if one can apply the word “ con- 
struction ” to a board loosely placed on two loose trestles ; but when Mr. Rogers 
goes on to say, “‘ i.e., the underframing consisted of two solid shaped ends secured 
to massive feet and held rigidly in position by one or two stretcher beams, ” he 
is confusing two different periods. There was no “ underframing ” at all in the 


later—during the transition from loose trestles to the ‘‘ table on a frame,” which 
later still developed turned legs instead of solid ends and was known as a table 
instead of a “ bord.” : 
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